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WOOED. 


lo leafy girthe, the garden-walls 
Around the limes and plats were drawn— 
Round many a myrtled interspace, 
And ¢ isping breadth of summer lawn. 
High on the wild sculpt Tuscan uro, 
The peacock drowsed ; and fer below 
Ranged many a terrace statue-dusked, 
And fringed with balustrades of enow. 
“ T love,” I said ; she silent turned 
Her thoughtful face afront the south, 
While twenty shadows, passion-winged, 
Ran round the curvings of her mouth. 


I stole one hand across the seat, 
And touched ber dainty, shining arm, 
Leant to her veck, and whispered through 
The trees that bid her smal] ear’s charm. 
The bot wind stirred the pleachéd grapes, 
And sifted half the fountain’s froth ; 
“ And if L love, or dream I love, 
Sweet cousin mine, need’st thou be wroth ?” 
One momeot trifliog with her fan, 
She pressed the margin to her brows ; 
* Love,” sbe replied, * and peace and rest 
Dwell in your beart, and hearth, and bouse.”’ 


“ Wouldet see the picture I adore?” 
Through pensive lips she answered “ Yes ;” 
Then, slowly breathing, turned to me 
Her eweet face white with pain’s excess. 
I drew the mirror {rom my breast, 
And placed it in her passive band ; 
“ Look, cousin, look at her I love, 
The brightest blossom in the land.” 
A faint binsh bloomed aslant ber brows, 
Her low voice trembled through aod through, 
She drooped ber bead—* Ab, cousin mine, 
God help her, for she loves you too.” 


Then rising up, close-linked we paced 
Where the dun almonds dusked the ewarth ; 
Nor beard the bells of Time, until 
The great stare wheeled across the north— 
Till baif the palms lapsed black in ebade, 
And halt the poplar tops grew pale, 
And woke, amia the wi 
a nee mee en ed pl 
ch peace was ours ; from ant, 
To the faint in the blue, 


T fancy myriad voices t 
God bless her, for tt) —~ you too.” 
ee 


THE RESTORATION: A FRAGMENT. 


That night Edmund Allerton slept better than perhaps he had ever 
slept before. From life’s joys be bad long parted company ; and now, 
at last, life’s burthen was to be taken away: or, rather, for many a long 
year he bad wrestled with life as with an inveterate foe, and had been 
thrown by that foe so often, that he bad well-nigh despaired of over- 
coming : and now, at last, he was conqueror, A few hours more and he 
would rejoin those “ many mighty souls of heroes’? whose bodies the 
Restoration had been casting for a prey of late so thickly, if not to the 
dogs aod to all the fowls of beavep, yet to the far viler aod more 
ravenous fangs, aad beaks, and claws, and talons of malignant bumanity. 
He slept peacefully—undreaming, unstirring—like a child. Yet that 
sleep, when it comes to us, is eo deep, so full, 80 whole, so quickening, in 
ite mimic death, that a few hours of it outweigh the dreamy tossings of 
the longest winter’s night. The clock bad not yet struck four in the 
bright Jane morning when he awoke. The same joy was upon him, and 
all nature seemed to share that joy. The thrushes were doing their best 
to make the nightingales forgotten ; the cuckoo was ringing out bis 
mellow, accentual trochee ; through the balf-open casement there gushed 
in a mixed odour of boneysuckles and roses, outclambering the heavy 
ivy which almost stopped out the light. Allerton fiung himeelt lightly 
from bis bed, tossei on his clothes, and, opeving wide the casement, 
looked out, drinking in the fresh, almost crisp morning air. Hie first 
impulse was to leap out, as he bad many a time done when a boy, on to 
the bright, dewy greensward. But he remembered that he was a pri- 
sover, and that it might have been deemed an attempt to escape. Escape ! 
he laughed within himself to thiak of it—escape with the very prize of 
his lonely life before him! So he remained where he was, merel 

thering two or three yen rey ng and exhausting their sweet 
owers one by one. He looked out for the last time on the flower-gar- 

den of his forefathers. Sadly backed and mangled it had been since the 
days when those walks of yew, and box, and cypress, and bolly, were 
kept trimmed, under his mother’s vigilant inspection, to all the newest 
devices of animal form which the last published book of travels might 
Suggest. There was one walk in which it had been the custom on the 
birthday of any heir to cut out bis cipher in tbe solid wall of box ; and, 
if he lived to man’s estate and married, then to add on his wedding-day 
the cipber of his wife, joined to his by a trae love knot. Allerton looked 
out for this, It was the quaintest, queerest wreck in all that wilderness. 
Cipbers and true loveknots bad alike grown uotrimmed into the strangest 
forme, wholly unlike themeeives, wholly unlike nature. One only re- 
tained its shape—his own, which an old assistant-gardener, who clung to 
the traditions of the past, etill persisted, with the feeble hands of seventy, 
in renewing. Bat the wall, which Allerton remembered stretching com- 
pact for twenty yards from bis cipher, was now broken sbarply by a 
broad horse-path, cut, as the shortest way, to the stables beyond. There 
Was no room left for bis true love-knot. A buge gap must have inter- 
vened between the bridegroom’s cipher and the bride’s, 

The thing was not of yesterday: yet Allerton bad never noticed it till 
now. Nature, indeed, bad been to him well nigh a blank for now nearly 
thirteen years ; and, during much more tban those thirteen years, be had 
been but little at his home. Successive gardeners had come and gone ; 
for several years there bad been none. Havec had been committed on 
all sides, whilst the owner was being “ barbadoed” by thotre Cromwel- 
lian sycophants who bad occup‘ed his lands. Only since bis retorn bad a 
little care been again bestowed, yet evidently by freeb hande. He could 
notice bow the old peacocks aud camels were vaniching by degrees ; 
bow a freer, bolder, lees artificial taste was spreading abroad. n’8 
Essay on Gardening came to his mind, and, for the first time since be 
Was a boy, he began speculating upon what is now called landecape- 
gardening. He laughed to think bow, in spite of all Restorations, the 
bew was surely cesiipg out the old. He thought much which John 
Evelyn was even then practising without bis knowing it. Still, death- 
doomed Re publican though he might be, bis mind went back with plea- 
sure to the old deys. He was vexed to miss the old yew-elephant, round 
which he and Heng | hed chased each other so often when children. The 
broad path which broke through the cipber-walk looked dreary to bim, 
though it fronted the east, end was just vow all garish with the coming 
day. How often, when young, bad he dreamed that an L would come 

ard knit iteelf there to bis E! He threw the thought from bim as part 


where was Lucy? He had no tidings of her since she bad taken the 
veil. The bitterness of that news seemed now spent. He had com- 
mended her to that Eternal Love, of whose breadth, and deptb, and 
height, every one of bis agonies had shown bim a little more. She was 
eater there—eafer, borne upon the everlasting arms, than even cradled in 
his own, which, only by the courtesy of his captors, were not loaded with 
fetters. For the first time in his life he thanked God that she was not 
of that burthen of life of which he had now the right to be rid—yet 
his ; that sbe had not to bear the agony of a husband’s death ; that he 
stood alone to suffer. No! whatever instances of heroism he bad seen in 
many of his friends’ wives, sisters, daughters, the stern work of those 
days was perhaps best done by men untrammelled with fond household 
bonds. Yes! he thanked God that Lucy Wildman bad never loved him. 
He had thanked God heartily, honestly, the first time. Did he do so 
equally the second time? Did there not shoot across his heart one wiid 
denial, one passionate cry? Ob! better one hour of a beloved one’s em- 
brace, even though it were to be succeeded by agony the most awful, 
than a long convent-languor, miecalled life ! 

Better any present rtares, with the looking forward to a blessed re- 
union, than never to bave kaown a joy to make the fature worth looking 
forward to! But the cry was soon stifled. The Eternal Love knew best. 
He, Edmuod Allerton, was fit to die, though he might never have been 
fit to make Lucy Aller‘on bappy. Was it a strange feeling of vanity 
that led him to step back from the casement and gaze ioto the old Ve- 
netian mirror? He looked still young for his years. His bair, always 
of a peculiar ashen bue, now scarcely showed its grey. His beard, which 
be wore long, contrary to the fashion of the day, waved yet silky and 
yellow. His head was somewhat beut, his eye sunken, his brow wrinkled 
as well as scarred. But io health he felt better, perhaps, than ever be- 
fore in his life. His long Indian exile, instead of killing him off, as the 
Protector bad intended, bad only strengthened bim by curing the incipi- 
ent chest-disease. He drew himself up, shook his long hair from off his 
forehead, and felt proud to die at forty-eight, thus wholly yet a 
man. 

Suddenly bis ear caught a murmur—the murmur of a woman’s voice. 
The sound appeared to come from a neighbouriog room—onee, io Ro- 
mish days, the private oratory of the ladies of the house ; since then dis- 
used, communicating below by a separate staircase. A door witha 
secret panel opened into it from the room where he now was. He ap- 
proached it; the sound ewelled—broken, fitfal—a sound of prayiog, of 
sobbiog. of wailing. The spring used to be noiseless; would it be so 
nowt Ere he had thought the doubt, the panel had flown open and 
without noice. 

He looked in, and a thrill ran involuntarily through him to see a 
woman in a nun’s dress koeeling in prayer before a crucifix. The room 
bad evidently been fitted up hastily for babitation, probably last evening. 
A bed lay in the furtber corner, but seemed to bave been bat little 
troubled by its intended occupant. Who was she? 

She knelt, barefoot, with her back turned to him, on the steps of what 
had once been a small altar. An ebony crucifix of small size, evidently 
her own, was hung upoo it. Her face was buried in her two bare thin 
arms, clasped upon the ledge of the broken altar. Hernun’s cap was off, 
and her hair, white as snow, hung down upon her shoulders. Allerton’s 
eye followed the outlioes of her body beneath the coarse serge dress. He 
knew those outlines, meagre, wasted, as they were. His whole frame 
shook as be recognised bis cousin. 

His first impulse was to burst in, throw himself beside her, claim her 
for bis own during these last few bours of life. But the door wae 
bolted within, beyond the reach of his arm. He might have broken it ia 
with a blow. He thought of doing so, Bat just then, in the midst of a 
deeper sob, he saw her raise ber band to her heart, and pressit. He 
knew of old bow wildly that beart tbrobbed baneath any emotion. Many, 
many times he bad controlled himself to spare it, swallowed down the 
words of passionate love, of passionate expostulation, which were swel- 
ling to his lips, emoothed bis brow, curled bis mouth into a smile, and 
babbled trivial words and jests, for the sake of her rest and quietude. 
He did so once more. He nerved himself to stillness, and listened. 

All she said he could not hear. Much was stammered, murmared, 
breathed, spoken by the inward voice, with the faintest tremble of the 
outward lips. Still she was praying, and, as he could eoon find, praying 
forbim. How? he strained every nerve to bear. Even now, at his 
death-hour, the mad thought rushed upon him that possibly ehe yo 
7 love bim, that possibly he might through her words discover 
Sho wus preying with fervour, with ageuy | bah peaytng Ove bs coeh, oot 

was Zz our, agony ; but Dg Bot 
for } praying as che might pray for Stber heretio doomed to 
hell-fire in the next world, and to immediate death in this, if he did not 
enter the bosom of the holy Church. Mixed up with the idea of this eal- 
vation was that of some plan which be was to be led to enter into, and 
which was the ouly chance of escape from bie earthly doom. 

Once more Allerton smiled to think that be shou!d be deemed capable 
of wiehing toesvape. No, be wished it less now thanever. The last faint 
shadow of a band which might yet have tied him to life had paeeed away. 
Even now, with himself a grey-baired man of forty-eight, and his cousin 
a white-haired woman of forty-five—even now, bad he seen the dimmest 
approach in her to the luve be felt within himself—it might have been 
that life had seemed capable of some t yet, worthy of some effort 
to be retained. But he duret not dieguise from bimeself that there was no 
chance of thie. Observing ber as he bad done in these unguarded mo- 
ments, ehe was still, es toward her very eelf, the same as she bad shown 
berself to bim on that black day, now more than a quarter of a century 
old, when ber firm, sharp “ Never!” fell like a lash upon his bared heart. 
As be regained calmness and eelf-mastery through this conviction, there 
rose upon bim a sort of ebame to be thus playing the spy upon ber in- 
most thoughts. It mattered little, indeed, seeing bow few hours he bad 
to live. Still, why should he surprise the secret of a director? what had 
he to do with the plans which might have been concocted from draw- 
ing bim within the meshes of a Romish web? So far as be was concerned, 
a little powder and shot would soon tear that cobweb asunder. He put 
the panel to, and withdrew a few paces into hisroom. Her outward 
form only grew tbe more prominent in bis mind’s mirror as be withdrew 
his eye from it. He felt a pang of self-reproach at having thought of her 
hitherto only in reference to himeelf. How thin she bad become! how 
white her hair was! He began to picture to bimself a face to match that 
form and bair. He did it boldly—resolately conjured up before himself 
the full image of an old, worn woman, hardened into all the rigid inanity 
of the nuo. Was that his cousin Lucy whom be loved? Did he love 





¥ | that cousin Lucy? The devil’s own question, which God Himself seemed 


to answer. as once more there fell upon his ear the rising wail of her 
prayer. Yes, he loved her; yes, that old, white-haired, rigid-faced, va- 
cant-eyed woman wes the cousin Lucy whom he loved. or her, were 
his life not forfeit already, be would die a thuveand deaths; for ber be 
would live a thousand tortares. Proudly, jestely, that conviction 
swelled upon him, renewing bie youth as an eagle. hat be had been, 
he was, he would be. Ubland was yet te centuries still unborn, yet 
his words of true love were realized in Edmund Allerton :— 


“ Dich liebt ich immer, dich lieb, ich noch heut, 
Und werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit.” 


He threw himeelf upon his knees in a burst of exaltant thankfulness. He 
tbenked God for life, for death, for every past anguish, for thie last, un- 
hoped-for boon of teeing the desire of bie eyes once more; above all, 
for this great love, which had been to him the elixir of life, through ite 
very agonies, which he felt now welling forth in his heart full and pare 
asever. He thauked God for her, and that noble gentle heart which bad 
prompted her even now to undertake this hopeless errand ; for the com- 
mon faith to which be felt bound still, in spite of all differences. He 
prayed amid bis thankegivings,—not with anguish, but with hope, that 
the Eternal Love might ever fold ber epirit more tenderly to bimeelf. 

So they both knelt—a poor materiai wall between their bodies—one 
at heart, because one in God. She, with sobs and weilings, as one who 
had yet to die earth’s life ; he, with bursts of rapture, as one who should, 
ere long, live earth’s death. 

The rustling of a drees told bim tbat he, too, bad been overheard. He 
started up, bis beart, too, beating like a girl's. Bat the thought of bers 
nerved him once more to strength. Both stood still an instant, waiting, 
listening, each for the otber. With tremulous hand she knocked, at last, 
at the door. “Come in,” be said, almost in an undertone, for his tongue 
cleaved well-pigh to the roof of bie mouth, She entered. A glad sur- 
prise awaited hie first glance. Instead of the wrinkled old nun he feared, 
yet longed to eee, there stood before him a woman pule indeed and thia, 
end white-baired, and besriog the marks of much suffering, but who bad 
only grown since he last saw ber into a more statuesque beauty. The 
outline of eech feature was fm, not bard ; the brow, parrow as ever, 

was smooth es apy marble; the fair, dove-like eyes bad acquired the 
calmnces and strength of babiiual command ; the faintest bloom—per- 
baps it was only the excitemect of the moment—tinted yet the cheeks, 
which the white bair, though bali-bidden underneath the nun’s wimple, 
set cut by contrast with a sort of golden hue. Juvoluntarily there oc- 








curred to bim the strange old simile—“ Apples of gold in pictures of eil- 





ver.” Involuntarily he thought better of the convent rule, which had 
restored to him his Lucy, looking yet eo like herself. 

There are few, perbaps, with whom some feeling of persoaal vanity 
does not linger to the last. In this case each was thaukful that the 
other did not start or shrink at a meetiog after eo many yeats of absence. 

was ignorant of having been seen by the other already ; she, when 
praying in the old oratory—he, whea escorted last night to his room. 

* Dearest cousia,” he said, “ how came you bere !”” 

“Cousin!”—Why did that word so thrill through her? She had 
been called in her turn “daughter,” “ sister,” “ mother,” by persons 
who claimed no traceable kioship with her, and could bave heard any 
such pame unmoved, But this poor word, “cousin,” so distant and 
colourless ia the sphere of true family relationsh ps, seemed to have ac- 
quired a strange living reality through having been disdaiafully left out 
of acconut by those who had shaped out the so-called epiritual family, 
the sham family mockery of God's Diviue order of kinship. Perhaps she 
had been moved already more than she was aware herself, by having re- 
entered the haunt of so many old memories, The utierance of that single 
word seemed to call them forth round her like a flock of doves that re- 
cogaise thelr mistress, settling on ber shoulders on all sides. She 
seemed to see her stately old uacle, Sir Walter Allerton, in his Bliza- 
bethan doublet, and her lively, fond aunt, Dame Mary, in her starched 
Elizabethan frill. She seemed to see herself a child, hand in hand with 
another child. She felt as iu a dream : yet, as one often feels ia dreams, 
felt that she must speak. 

“Colonel Allerton,” she began. 

“ Nay,” he broke in, “ Edmund for a few hours longer ; call me Ed- 
mund once more, Lucy, I beseech you.” 

She bad a point to gain, sweet saiat! She koew how often she had 
won over maoy a wild, worid-smitten girl to conventaal fervour by ha- 
mouring her at the first. It was oaly for a few hours more, perhaps; 
and, if not, it was a trifle compared with the end in view. “ Bamond® 
then,” she resumed....But to hear that name once more issue from her 
own lips utterly unnerved her—utterly pat to flight all ber plans, all 
her intended exhortations, all her prepared reasonings, all her prayers of 
a mioute ago. She was well-nigh sinking. He drew her—almost car- 
ried her—to the seat in the bay wicdow. Before she knew what he was 
doing he had takea off her nuu’s cap, loosenad the nun’s collar, and the 
long rosary from her neck, and had gathered a bunch of honeysuckle, 
and, after making ber inhale its fragrance, had placed it in her bosom. 
She sat there, a woman dressed ia a coarse gowa of black serge, with a 
flower at tbe neck,anun no longer. All was done before she knew 
how to resist ; she felt eased in spite of herself; and thea, again, sweet 
saint! the thought came, “‘ Thou bast an end to gain—these are triflee— 
bamour him,” 

“Do you know, sweet cousia,” he said, his eyes beaming on her with 
@ gladness which thrilled by degrees through ber in tara, “ that it mast 
be now thirty years since you and I were together in this room—thirty 
years this June?” 

“ Nay,” said she, almost involuntarily, “the latter end of May, at the . 
dressing for Mr. Miltou’s masque.” 

“True,” he answered, thanking her with his eyes for recollecting so 
truly. He recalled the dress she wore, the part she played, the different 
accidents of the evening. Before ber conscience had time to smite her 
for the unhallowed recollections, he was beating up the stream of time 
with her, reminding her of their commoa lessons with the lute master, 
of maay a joiat pursuit and joint pleasure, Oaward, onward still they 
went, nearing the placid pool of childbood, in which, as we remember it, 
the current of time seems stopped, and the events hang trembliag over 
the still waters like silver water-lilies. “ Do you remember the old gar- 
den?” he asked, and made ber rise to view it with him. One by one he 
pointed out to ber all the traces of the far past ; dark corners, where they 
were wont to bide ; little mounds that were their watch-towers; scenes 
of old mishaps, dreadful or laughable, Did she recollect clambering up 
the ivy trunk, one day, when be had fought for her sake with her brother 
Rowland, and was sbut up for punishment in the room where they now 
were, to reach him some strawberries at that very window? 

“ Ay, aod you tried to baul me up to you by the wrist,” 

“ And burt you, too,I mind me of it; but you would not ery out, 
lest I should get scolded, and only showed me that night your blackened 
arm.’ 

And then came up the recollection of their great warfare with old Will 
Gutch, the gardener, their forays into the fruit-garden, and sundry des- 
a affrays, in one of which old Gutch, in luoging at Edmund, had 
through the trunk of his choicest yew-elephant, and broken it, 
And he think of their old enemy’s discomfiture-- 
a a hearty catching laugh, which she could not choose but joia, 
at the sound of her own laugh smote her ayo with a sudden sense 
of bitter eeli-reproach. To laugh when death and life, time and eternity, 
seemed to be trembling in the balance, and that balance held by her own 
weak hands! She turoed hastily her face from the garden, and, 
on the seat, as she veiled ber yee to which the tears had started, mur- 
mured, “Ob! my cousin, how dare we think of these childieh things now /” 

“ And why not now?” he replied ; adding, almost to himself, the whis- 
pered words, “ Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall in nowise enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

He had given her the opening she needed. ‘“ Except ye be converted,” 
she repeated after him, now looking him in the face with all the firm- 
ness of the Lady Superior. He smiled, “ Well, convert me if you can!” 
crossed his hands upon his knees, and prepared to listen. 

And now sbe poured forth euch a flood of Romish reasoning and ex- 
hortation as, perhaps, dear reader, you have met ere this. He did listen 
for a while, correcting now and then, with a smile, come slight distortion 
of the trath, some specious fallacy, which bad deceived the utterer, Bat 
it was too late for theological argument to stir any depths within him, 
He eat there, to borrow Wordsworth’s grandly true simile, within sight 
of the ocean of eternity, like a child on the seashore. He could play 
with the bright shells strewn on ite strand of cone but he bad no 
eyes to look at the sham tea-waves of a picture-book. The dogmas and 
formalas of schools and sects were all alike unreal daubs to him. Soon 
he fell into that strange state in which the mere understanding becomes 
for a while divorced fiom our higher faculties, our true personality—in 
which we can follow words and reasoniogs without dwelling in them, 
yielding up our best selves to wholly different thoughts and feelings. He 
listened now to the voice which to'd him quite other things than the 
words .He wondered whether it was thus she spoke \to the nuns in her 
convent. He tried to fancy himeelfa nun, He almost’wished to be one, 
that he migbt hear that sweet, longed-for, long-lost voice for ever sound- 
ing round fim. He noticed, with a sort of artist’s rapture, its earnest 
swells and falls, and softenings of persuasion, eudden sharp questionings, 
and burste of enthusiasm. He noticed her very reasoniogs, with their 
artleseness and their subtlety, their depth and their shallowness, their 
freshness and their triviality. To do ber justice, she tried her very best. 
Not, indeed, as she had meant to try it! Lostinctively, without a word 
being exchanged on the subject, she had changed her whole tac- 
tice. She had thought of converting bim by the hope of life. She saw 
too clearly that he must be converted if he were to wish for life at all. 
She would have blushed now to urge upon bim those echemes of disguise, 
concealment, escape, the certain success of which was to be her most 
tempting argument ; still worse, thore terrors of death which ehe had 
often seen weigh so heavily im the scales of conscience ; yet, strange to 
say, the lees she dared urge these motives, the more they haunted her. 
Her only chance of success lay by converting him, and yet she seemed 
powerless to do #0, She conld cee that he listened only with the outward 
ear ; that bis mind was wandering to far other thoughts than those of an 
infallible Church, or the conditions of salvation. She could see that he 
was looking in her beyond the Roman Catholic, the nun, to the woman ; 
and the woman within her was conrpiriog with him, alter her fi 
longing simply to eet him free, to give bim life, forgetting ever more 
oy Be he ought to have been to her ouly a doomed soul to be saved. 
At last she broke out with, “ mt jou do not listen to me, Edmund. 

e now for my wishes. 
eee = there ale wish of yours that I did not care for, 

u: ?”’ 

—_ awkward question in the midst of a theological argument! She 
bardly knew bow to answer or parry it, when her eye rested on his beard, 
the cutting off of which formed a preminent item in the proposed disguise 
for bis escape. 

“ You promised me once to wear this no longer, Edmund,” she said, 
pointing to it. 

“ Nor did J, for many 8 lorg year, you know,” he answered, “ until I 
beard that you bad entercd a convent, and made yourself dead to me; 
it Je from that day that I have let it grow again, But wait an instant.” 

He leit her side, and, going to the mirror, shore it off without more 
ado. Was it only pity that rejoiced in her at the removal of at least one 
obstacle to his ercape? Was there not a secret pride in bis ready de- 
ference to ber only balf-expreesed desire? The nun felt it was so, aud 
rebuked ber for it, Lut only to fall into the eame trap herself. “Do you 
think Ihave no wishes for your soul as well as for your body?” she 





said, chidingly, to dide her joy. 
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THe Albion. 


October 12 








“ Well,” he answered, “ pray theo.” 

They kuelt side by side. Bat she, who bad spent well-nigh the whole 
night in prayer for bim, was now damb. Sbe endeavoured ‘o speak two 
or three times, “ My God, save him!” She turned to him after a while. 
“You pray.” He rose and fetcbed a Prayer-book from under his pillow, 
and came back to koeel. He read the commendatory prayer for a sick 
persoa at the point of departure, simply changing in the latter part “ as 
who survive ” into “those who survive,” the last two prayers of the 
Barial Service, the first prayer of the Commanion Service after the par- 
taking of the elements, and the Lord’s Prayer—the Lord’s Prayer itself. 
Her tears soon flowed fast. His voice never faltered. They rose agaio, 
after a pause of silent private prayer. He led her back to her seat, her 
eyes in her kerchief, guiding her with bis arm throwa roand ber shoulder. 

* How long it ir, Lucy,” he said, after a while, “ since you and I have 
prayed togetber consciourly!” He recalled the circumstances when they 
had last done ao. “ 

“ Ob! always in the past, Edmand—the dead, irrevocable past ! 

“ Irrevocable—yes, and thank God, on the whole, that it is so—but 
not dead! J have lived more traly io the past during the last boar than 
I have done in the present for, methinks, the last twenty years.” 

* Bat the fatare, Edmund, the fature *”’ 

“ Take no thought for the morrow ; sufficient unto the day is the evils 

thereof,” be emiled and answered. . 

She shuddered to think what woald be for him the “ sufficient evil’ 
of the day. But ber heart sank before she could grapple with that sub- 
ject. For the sake of a temporary respite she expressed her surprise that 
he sbould have used the liturgy instead of extempore prayer. He ex- 
plained bow, by passing through Paritacism, and Antinomianism, and 
Quakeriem, he bad been led to feel the tendency of extem prayer to 
narrowness, and selfishness, and conceit ; how the breadth and depth of 
the old prayers had grown upon him ; how he felt that they brought him 
into commucion not only with the many of bie fellow-coauntrymen who 
used them, but with the men of other ages and other countries who had 
used them before. At other times she might bave seen in his words the 
most ous opening for pleading in favoar of the Romish ritual, of the 
Latin langaage. But it was her thoughts that wandered now. The one 

t, fearful idea that filled her mind was this,—“ My cousin Edmand 
Fito ale ; can I yeteave him?” Her 7 strayed to the clock, aad she 
sbrieked aloud to see that it wanted bat half an hour to the time when 
his choice must be made. 

“Ob! Edmund, will you save yourself?” she exclaimed, turning to 
him with clasped hands. 
“ How ?” 


She poured out hastily the details of their of escape. She told 
him that a disguise would be forthcoming—a horse at hand at a oeigh- 
bouring tenant’s house ; that relays were seat from thence to the coast ; 
that a Dutch emack would be in waiting to convey him beyond the Chan- 
nel. So earnest were her entreaties, so confident her assurance of success 
that per’ for one moment there flashed across him one wish for “ dear 
life.’’ He knew too much to entertain it ; yet there was a strange pleasure 
in discussing the chances of success with her, probing the forechought 
with which fer plans bud been calculated, raising prudential doubts, to 
see them disposed of by her eager desires. He thought of their races of 
old, and how he used to let her gain on bim for the pleasure of seeing 
her delight in victory. He emiled as be thought. But the play could 
not be carried on for ever. 

“ Your friends are very kind and provident,” he said, at last, “ for 
the sake of a man they know nothing of. And now suffer me to ask, Is 
their belp offered without conditions? Am I expected to do nothing as 
an acknowledgment for such m'gh'y services?” 

She grew deadly pale, ready almost to faint ; and the twitch of the 
cheek, the hand pressed on the heart, told too surely what she felt. He 
epared her stammering lips the shame of an avowal. 

“T anderstand it all, Lucy : a few little words, acknowledging allegi- 
ance to the Bishop of Rome, now—a little later, a few drops of water, 
conditionally sprinkled upon my brow—notbing more ; ay, nothing more, 
as the Roman lictor would have said to the blessed martyrs of old, when 
he pressed them to bara a few os of incense to Jupiter, or as the Chal- 
dean priest may have said to the three children when he pressed them 
to bow down to the golden image. Come, Lucy, tell me, would you not 
despice me if, being what I am.I could do that little thing which 
your kind friends wish me to do?”’ 

not answer him. She darst not lift hereyes to his. Was it 
only because the lids were so heavy with tears? 

“T have no wish to live,” he continued, slowly ; “ I wish to go to those 

men whom your—whom the king has rid of life before me. To 
name one gy, I should be peng of my pene = hey s~ -eaeeag t that 
noble man, my very especial patron an end, arry Vane. 

Where be was fit to die, 1am not fit to live.” 

“ Bat you could do so mach good yet, Edmund.” 

“Where? where? Eogland must driok to the lees the cup of shame 
now pressed to her lips before days of righteousness dawn again upoa 
her. I am too mixed up with the oe to look forward at any time to 
retaraing while a Stuart is king. I will not inflict upon New Eogland 
the danger, or, at least, suspicion of my presence. I might, perhaps, 
join my godfather on the coutinent of Europe ; bat what a life his must 
be henceforth—a barthen to every state to which ne may resort for pro- 
tection, a prey to every hired assassin! What advantage is there in ex- 
ile that it should be thas courted? ‘Weep ye not for the dead, neither 
bemoan him ; but wow Je for him that goeth away, for he eball return 
nO more, nor see his native country.’ ” 

tears fell fast, but what words bad she wherewith to answer him? 

Well she knew that not one grain of pity for him as a man had prompted 
others to join in her plans for saviog him, but only the bope of sevaring 
him, — her, as a tropby, at least, if not as an iastrament—tha‘ oot 
4 step would be taken to oarry out these plans without some assurance 
of the fulfilment of those conditions which she now saw to be utterly 
im ble to be fulfilled. The futility of the task she had undercaken 

lenly overwhelmed her. She wished for one moment that she had 
never come near him. And then a voice seemed to say, “ Thou camest 

‘hither for thine own purposes, thou art here for God’s purposes. Thy 
echemes and devices are scattered to the winds of heaven ; bat not with- 
out His will did they lead thee hither. Thoa art in His hands; yield 
thyself to Him. Thou canst not save this man from death; thou canst 
soothe his last hours. Fret him no more with thy vain entreaties, thy 
idle lamentations, Be bold; he is without an earthly comforter ; be 
thou to him that comforter.” She had never known what it was to con 

aer self till that hour. But she did conquer self; though her heart 
ould break, she would conquer it. The tears away from her 


to offer them the slightest help or comfort; aad, by their bitter com- 
laints, execrations even, be had learat that his behest had been fulfilled. 
lessons could not have been forgottes, great as was the peril ; she 
would instinctively follow his command. “Come, my daughter,”’ be said; 
“and, since all we have doae is vain, leave the beretic and traitor to 
his fate.”’ 

A few hours a8, and those words would have bound her as with some 
tremendous spell ; now—the coloar flashed not more indi - to Al- 
lerton’s cheek than to bers, crimsoning ber face all over. ite started 
up. 
7 And who are you, sir, who dare command Mistress Wildman in the 
house, room, aod presence of her aearest relation, whose next heir she 
would be bat for you and the like of you ?” 

Before the priest could answer, he found himself thrust through the 
staircase door, which Allerton locked upva him, and, returaing to his 
seat, threw the key by Lacy’e side. 

She had not stirred. The stairs were narrow and steep. the thrast 
was strong and sudden, ead the priest clattered a good deal as he went 
down, faster probably than he wished. She did got seem to hear it; 
vague notions of penances to come, of wraths to endure, may have 
passed before her mind, but they seemed to bave no hold upon her. As 
Allerton resumed bis place, she only leant towards him, saying. “He is 
a good man, and means well ; Edmund, you must forgive him.” 

“ Forgiven and forgotten,” he said, fall-emiling into her eyes, which 
sank, however, again oa meeting bis. After a moment’s pause he said : 
“ Aud am I to you also, Lucy, a beretic and a traitor?” 

“No, not to me, not to me,” she answered, quickly. 

She only meant, ia her humility, that she jadzed bim no longer—that 
God must judge. But the stroog empbasis which she laid apon the me 
made him misconceive her anoswer—tbiok that she had, perhaps, miscon- 
ceived his question. 

“Thank you for those sweet words, my cousio. I have loved you 
loyally these twenty-five years, and it is guerdon at last to know that 
you acknowledge me as being, at least, no traitor to yourself.” 

“ You misa me, Eimuad ; | did not mean what you thik.” 

“ Bat you do mean it?” 

There quivered apon her lip the saddest, faintest, dreamiest, most mo- 
meoatary flicker of a smile. “If you like it,” she answered, very low. 
He did not prees her to his breast. He did not touch her with bis lips. 
He did not even trouble ber with nis gaze, bat on the contrary dropped 
his eyes from her face. He did oot seek in her words any more thaa her 
words actually cootained. He did not dream that she did more thao 
simply accept at last the heart and life homage which he had so long 
offered to her. Perhaps he would aot de so. Perhaps it would have been 
overstepping the trath. Perhaps, had he given vent to vm feeling 
beyond this, she would have sbruok from him. Perbaps it might have 
overeet all his manhood. It was enough that she let bim love her. His 
featares settled dowa into aa expression of deep, impertarbable calm, lit 
with mellow radiance from within. 

Neither spoke for a while. She broke the sileace, asking in a voice 
faltering at first, but which gained firmness afver a while, whether he had 
any wishes he should like to see carried out ? 

She did not say that she would see to them. She could not have told 
him it would be possible for her to do so. Nor could he, perbaps, have 
helped her mach to the discovery. But there was in her an instinct that 
his work aad bis will must be hers. There was in Lim the confidence, 
that whatever she meant, that she would do. Small details of personal 
kindoess and forethought—debte to be excused ; tenants struggliag with 
difficulties to be gently helpe i throagh them ; old comraies’ peasions to 
be continued, renewed to their widows ; old comrades’ graves to be kept 
up ; children to be put to school; old servants not to be Jistarbed in 
the possession of their cottages or plots of land; aa eye to be kept on 
this covetous neighbour, that bullyiog bailiff, that giddy girl or rakish 
youth ; certain wanderers or fugitives to be welcomed on their return, 
or looked after in their exile or their bidiog-places! Dry, petty, details, 
many of them euch as woald not be embodied in any will or formal do- 
cument—such details as the husbaad intraste to the wife whea te is about 
to undertake a long journey! Allerton’s will was in the hands of a 
Templar friead, or he would have handed it over to his cousin. At one 
time, fearing to overwhelm ber with the multiplicity of his directions, he 
offered to fetcs pea and paper. She declined with a shake of the head. 
She felt that all bis wishes were eagraviog themselves on ber heart as 
with a style of iron. 

Beyond all these directions as te individuals there was a plan, which 
had been building itself up ian his heart all bis life long, bat which the 
troubles of the time had never enabled him to realize, of a school embrac- 
ing handicrafts and field-work as well as book learning, and which by 
degrees, so far as the Allerton property might go, should bind all the 
parish into one community of profit as well as labour. A crude echeme, 
no doabt, such as the seveateeath ceutary could conceive—a revolation- 
ary scheme, no doubt, sach as the friend of regicides might eatertain— 
which looked upoa plough-boys and servants as equally eatitled to the 
fruits of the laud, the rewards of labour. the development of 
the intellect, with the hereditary owners of the soil! Still, if 
peace and good government should allow, it did not seem alto- 
gether unfeasible to that old Puritaa soldier and that Romish nun. 
The practical communism of the convent, indeed, enabled her to 
enter into it fuliy—ber experience of the difficulties of monastic 


rew upoa her the sense of something healthier, broader, holier, and o0- 
ler, precisely because hambler and more valgar, tban the discipline 
of the clcister—whereia yet all the precious lessons of that discipline 
might be applied, all its prophecies of the blessiags of fellowship, aod a 
common life, might have their true fulfilment. And yet, as they felt 
themselves borne on into the future, the past also seemed to rise and 
float by their side. They thought of the old days whea they read the 
Utopia together. The whole of mid-life seemed well-nigh a drvam ; oaly 
that real, and thie. 

This / but a moment longer ; for the bugle has shrilled, and the tramp 
of mea is heard on the stairs. Sh» attered one wild cry, and a death- 
pallor spread over her. The over-taxed frame could bear out no longer. 
He blessed God that she was spared all further anguish for the present. 
He bore her ia bis arms iato the oratory, laid ber tenderly oa the bed, 
bent over her for the last time, and dropped upon her cold brow bis first 
kies since the days of childhood. “ Farewell, my Lucy—my wife! God 
be with thee!” were his murmured words. She made no movement ; 
the nerves of motion no longer answered to the will ; or, rather, there 
was 00 will left ia ber to question their power. But sensation was not 
extioguished. She felt as in a dream what he did to her, and from that 





face ; she did not wae re to meet his eyes, bat, taking his hand betweea 
her two bands, she carried it to her lips, saying, “ You know best.”’ 

Saddenly the oratory door was opened, and a man stood before them, | 
reseed in the ordinary costame of the dar, but in whore expression and | 
demeanour any e enced eye could easily bave detected the Romisb 

He took in the whole scene at a glance—the wimple and rosary 
aid aside, the flowers at the bosom, the hand overhanging the window- 
ledge, and almost lying upon ber shoulder. Nay, he overshot the mark 
in more ways than one. He did not doubt bat she had gained her point ; 
but be thought also that a high price bad been paid for doing so. Nota 
muscle of his face was stirred through the thought. It would be, after 
all, only a matter of and absolati Paris was worth a mass ; | 
&@ mass was well worth a few caroal emotions, even in a lady abbess. To | 
do bim justice, he did not give them credit for more than a little lovers’ 
billing and cooing. 

“Tam happy to see, Colonel Allerton,”’ he began, with his very bland- 
est smile,“ that your cousin bas succeeded in saving your valuable life. | 
All is ready for your cones t you have only to change dresses with my- | 
self.” So persaaded was he, that be did not even notice that she shook | 
her head as be spoke. Allerton listened with a sort of amusement, and | 
was loth to interropt bim. Seeing, however, that he made no motion, | 
the priest went on: “ You mast needs make haste, Colonel Allerton ; | 
the guard is afoot on all sides; the oratory staircase affords the oaly | 
issue which is unwatched, because it is not known of. In little more | 
than an hour hence, Major Marston will be here, and [ have come myself 
& little before the time agreed upoa with the abbess.”’ | 

Allerton frowned involuntarily as the priest used the word. “I am | 
afraid you bave lost your pains,” said be ; “ Mistress Wildman has not | 
pereuaded me to escape.”’ } 

“ Sarely I cannot bave heard aright.” 

“ T mean to die, us I have lived, a Protestant. I will not betray my | 





country or my cause, nor put shame upon the memories of the ¢t mea 
who have been ny, friends” ei 

priest's grew black. Lucy had not stirred; a strange St. 
Catherine-like expression of pride had even ehot over her face to bear Al. 
lerton speak. Had the price been paid in vain? Had it been greater | 
than be had thought? Was his decoy tra in tara? 

He bad deemed himeelf sure hitherto t Obedience. He had tried 
it by every conceivable test daring ber convent life— even by that most 
hellish one of all, of crusbing beneath it the kindly instinct of human 
natare itself, He had made her dwell for a week at a time in the same 








hour uatil ber dyiog day his words rang ever in her ears, “ My Lucy— 
my wife!” Bat she neither felt nor beard aught more. 

He returned to his room, sirong, calm, and proud. The veil, wimple, 
aod rosary caught bis eye, hanging on a chair back. Partly to conceal 
the fact of her late presence, ourty with aa indefiaable sense of triampb, 
he flang them hastily into the cinder heap that stood yet in the hall fire- 
place, and thea advanced to anbolt the door to Major Marston, whom, 
after courteous greetings on either side, he followed down iato the 
courtyard. 

Whilst all were pressing bebind them, a man elipped beerved into 


rale, to suggest many improvements, additions, curtailments. There | 








cel! with bed-ridden crones, with sick children and girls, forbidding her | The most ancient and veritable of all chronicles mentions the use of 


chariots at a very early date indeed. The king of with his nobles 
aod chief warriors, went to battle io martial care ; ro sigaal discom- 
fiture in the Rea Sea was marked by the destruction of maay chariote, 
nor is any biat afforded that the iavention of sach equipages was a novel 
one. Again, the Hebrews found some of the idolatrous natioas of Ca- 
naaa in possession of war-caariots, the employment of which ranked 
in the rude strategy of the period. One remarkable passage, which re- 
cords that the invading Jews “ coald not drive out the inhabitants of the 
valley, because they had chariots of iron,” has been laid hold of vy those 
fanciful lovers of the past who would faia have us believe that our mo. 
dern discoveries are but réchauffés from the dim ages of the pre-historic 
epoch. There are other enthusiasts thaa the author of “Contariai Pie. 
ming” and “Taacred” who love to attribute the electric telegraph to 
the priests of Isis, and who avow that the hieroglyphs of Memphis and 
Luxor could supply a key to all the scientific phenomena which we have 
paiofall ted since Bacon’s time. The pbrase, “ chariots of 
iron,” offered a temptatioa too strong to be resisted ; chariots of irog 
seemed to imply great skill in mechanics, if not an actual railway with 
sleepers, rails, pointe, and brakes of most orthodox pattern ; and it 
accordingly, been insinuated that the Aramaic nations of antiquity were 
forty centuries before us io the arte. But we may fairly suppose that 
“ chariots of iron” implied chariots armed with scythes or spikes, cha- 
riote bound aad strengthened with iroo, or perhaps chariots of remark- 
able strength of coustractioa. Before very long we fiad the Hebrews 
sending forth their kings and nobles to war in similar vehicles, ia imita- 
tion not only of the Philistines, the Moabites, and other hostile clans, 
bat of their formidable neighbours the Assyrians, From the age of So. 
lomon dowa to that in which Alexander revolutionised the tactics of the 
eastera world, chariots were of great esteem io warfare ; an army was 
reckoned rather by its chariots aod its horsemen than uy the compare- 
tively despised rabble of slingers and epearmea who fought on foot. The 
chariot was appropriated wholly to aristocratic or royal combatants, 
The driver, indeed, was uoarmed and of low raak, but io the car stood 
the champion, equipped ia the choicest armour the age afforded, and 
brandishing the javelins and bow with which contests were usually de- 
cided. How the war-chariot of Asia was bailt, we can only conjectare, 
bat ——~y its pattern was nearly ideatical with that of Greece, con- 
cerning the stracture of which we have ample iaformation. The bas 
reliefs of Egypt aod Assyria show us what was the appearance of these 
cars—two-wheeled, incommodioas, and drawa by two horses. Homer's 
heroes fluog their spears from just sach clumsy carts, though Greace at 
the time p i a yet clumsier wagon, which was drawa by oxen. 
The chariot was sometimes used for a jouraey, as well as to carry its 
noble owner through the eaemy ; and the Greeks, passionate Jovers of 
the chariot-race, aad who dated by Olympiads, as our own sporting-mea 
speak of the Ruoning Rein year, the Wild Dayrell year, and so forth, 
brought driving to extreme Perfection, No young gentleman’s edaca- 
tioa was deemed liberal, in Athens or Thebes, who could not manage a 
team with ease aad precisiov. Alcibiades, the “curled darling” of his 
natiou, was a most emiaeot whip, eccentric as he showed himself at times 
in his choice of cattle. But the professional charioteers—balf jockey, 
half stage-coachmea—by far eclipsed the dandies of Hellas. The skill of 
these mea was something surprising, and their rewards were very high, 
when the poverty of Greece is considered. To drive a race, standing, in 
a two-wheeled —— cart—to keep in hand aod guide a crowd of 
snorting, straggling brates—aad to practise with whip, voice, and hand 
all the crafty tricks peculiar to the course, demanded nerve, judgment, 
aod trainiog, such as amateurs rarely acquired. The fall of presamptu- 
ous Phaeton was probably a mere myth, designed to indicate the 
gers of incautious driving, aad “ coursers of the San” were but a figure 
of speech for any rampaot team imported by a Thracian horse-couper, 
those Yorksbiremen of Hellas. Bat still, the chariot, though carefull 
built of the toughest wood, and with the stoutest rivets, was no great 
vance on first principles. It was wretchedly uncomfortable ; ita jolts 
were of dislocating frequency ; to maiatain the equilibriam in it was of 
iteeif ao act, and it was easy, ia Corinth or Argos, to distinguish the 
miserable maa who had recently “ set up his carriage.” The end of a 
republican epoch and the ioaugaration of a despotic era are commonly 
attended by a blaze of luxury and self-indulgence ; accordiogly, just as 
the Grecce of the stormy Demos, the Greece of orators, sages, 
Tepaste, was giving p!ace to the Greece of the Macedonian cong aerors, 
ease took a seven-leagaed “ step in the right direction.” Cha- 
riots were no longer exclusively wooden fabrics; they were made 
brass, and of bronze, and of electram, and of carved ivory brought 
great from T i ia comfort as well as 
splendour ; not only were the: Syriaa 
biashiog with the royal dye of Tyre, bat they actually contained 
A little earlier thaa this, the subjects of the Ki 
the takhterivan, originally a mere tilted camel-saddle, to w 
draught parposes, aad the ladies of [ran travelled in becoming sec! 
Alexander, though he preferred the eaddle, had some cngulivest cha- 
riots. The artists of Greece, enslaved, but under a glorious yoke, exer- 
ted their skill in deckiog forth the vehicles of an Albanian Kiog. The 
horses that whirled along those rapid wheels were of the pure biood of 
Thrace and Thessaly, bad been broken in by the offepriag of the Centaurs, 
aud were watched and chosen with a jealous care. The chariot was no 
unimportaat feature in mythology ; it was in his car, drawn by coal- 
black steeds, that Dis had ewept off Proserpine to the Shades; Apollo 
was “ car-borne ;” and the impiety of Salmoneus, who was struck by 
lightning, as a panishment for rattling his audacious chariot over a 
brazen bridge, while simulating the flash and roll cf genuine thunder, 
appears to shadow forth the Trecothick and Stephenson of modern days. 
Perbaps Salmoneus was a geaius in advance of his age ; and the explo- 
sion of his boiler for waat of a safety-valve, set pious flamens to record 
his crime aod doom. Hero of Syracase, as we koow, had Ais toy steam- 
engine wherewith to astonish his compatriots, and another of the restless 
race may have gone a step further. ¢ Romaa chariot was a servile 
copy of the Greek pattero. Bat the conquerors of the earth never 
showed the same zeal for driving ; no reins were to their taste save those 
of empire. The Grecian chariot-race took about as solid root in Rome 
as our Eoglish horse-racing has done in France. It was the mode, some- 
times, along with tunics, Median Perfemes, and Celtic fibule ; bat asa 
rule, the Romaas liked better to make their servants, as the Massalman 
said with reference to cricket, “ do it for them.’’ When Cicero defended 
an emicent clieat from the charge of homicide, the clever advocate laid 
great stress on the fact, that the accused man was penulatus, or wrapped 
in his greatcoat, and sitting down ia his cuariot whea the affray began. 
Bat if the Romans never delighted, as the Greeks had done, in the O'ym- 
pic dust, they showed their large and lavish taste in the decoration of 
their horses, and the adornment of their chariots. The latter were bos- 
eed with gems aad gold, fringed, painted with the loves of polytheism, 
carved into swans, doves, lioas, peacocks, Cytherean shells, and threa- 
teaing Typhoas. The horses were drawn from Spaia, from Arabia, from 
Namidia, from Pontus. The harness, of purple, white, blae, or pink, 
flashed with gold and emeralds, and the charioteer wore chains and 
medals of gold, the badges of his maguificent master ; for, throughout 
the classic period, to ride in a chariot was a mark of distinction. The 
cart in which the peasaat conveyed his corn to market was a wretched 
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the room, looked towards the window seat, and, observing it unoccupied, 
opened the door of the oratory, cast a glance into it, and then locked it 
from outside, taking away with him the key, as well as that of the stair- 
vase, which be found lyiag oa the wiadow. seat. 

Toe sharp crash of muskeiry startled Lucy from ber swoon. She 
sprang to her feet, pressed ove instant her head between her bands, thea 
flew alternately to either locked door and to the well barred oratory 
window, then felt that all was over, that all was vain, and sank on the 
floor helpless, in a yet more deadly swoon. 

——e_— 
VEHICLES. 

The history of wheeled carriages is in no slight degree the history of 
human progress. Of all the manifold engines which men have invented, 
these, with the single exception of the os are the most important aod 
valuable. Spianiag-jennies and Jacqu looms, stocking-frames and 
steam-shuttles, derive all their merits from quick and cheap production 
of certain fabrics, and from their power of underselling similar wares 
made by band. With them it is a question of market value—of pounds, 


y | shillings, and pence. Bat let the giaat of steam be suddenly fami-hed 


or outstripped ; let fuel grow preposterously dear, or human labour ab- 
eardly cheap ; or, again, let some projector devise new mechanism for 
which mere muscle can easily farnish the motive-power. and our machi- 
nery may rast neglected. But the wheeled carriage rests on a broader 
basis and a firmer foundation than the gigantic combinations of crank, 


j and roller, and fy-wheel, that make the stately factory tremble as the 


steam-pulee throbs. After food, shelter, and other mundane aoecessities, 
the most imperious of our earthly waaote are, perhaps, for locomotion and 


for ny a Let us eee, then, bow our predecessors, earth’s earlier 
tenants, have provided for the sapply of those wante. 


king araba, like that of Turkey, oaly two-wheeled. No wonder that 

pack-saddles were preferred throughout the mountaia-roads, no wonder 
that Hercules was adjured to lift the slaggish wheel out of the slimy rat. 
Meanwhile, the Scythians had adopted a four-wheeled wagon: it was be- 
biod a circle of these that the Huns iatrenched themselves by night, and 
their long trains, as they poured out of bleak Pannonoia struck Ceatral 
Europe with awe. 

The Britons whom Cesar found were innocent of four-wheeled coavey- 
ances. Their war-chariots, armed with scythes, aod occupied 
two accomplished warriors, besides the adroit driver, were the rudest of 
contrivances. Their wheels, of course, were discs of solid wood ; the 
bad no springs, no seate, and were drawn by two shaggy ponies, wi 
hardly any harness about them. Yet even in that primitive form, 
seem beyond the invention of the woad-stained savages of Britain. Pro- 
bably they were due to the teaching of those Fheeaicians who came to 
Cornwall for tin, as we go to China for tea, and were copies of the often- 
Tepeaced type of ja, Cwsar’s steady veterans, in- 
deed, strong in discipline and anion, were not likely to be routed by the 
tactics which bad been displayed at the siege of Troy, a thousand D age 
before ; out still there is something grandly pictaresque in the of 
Boadicea, standing erect, with streaming bair, aud eyes that outflashed 
her javelin, as her chariot drove slowly down the line of the tartaa-clad 
Iceni, on the battle-morniog. That was the last occasion in which the 
chariot was used ia real war. We cannot, uobappily, trast to the accu- 
racy of Ossian, al some of us have still a sneaking kindaess for bis 
car-borne chieftains. I should not have devoted so much space to the vebi- 
cles of the ancients, but for the immense gap which 
days from those em ee ae 
carriages, were very dark. bravery of tournament and pagesat 
retereace 
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to riding horses, never to deiving them. The business of the 
auriga wee gone. The only charioteer was the frocked peasant, who 
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goaded his weighty oxen along the road which his slow wain couid only 
traverse in summer. If a car did appear in a king’s coronation-show or 
hero's triumpb, as when Charles of France re-entered that Paris where 
the baby Heory VI. of England had been lately crowned, it was sure to 
be a mookish copy of some Roman device. 

For the convenience of queens, lady-abbesses, and other females of 
rank, the mule-litter was invented, and elderly prelates gave it their pa- 
trooage. But this mule-litter was an awkward affair, a palanquin on 
wheels ; and even when horses were harnessed to it, iis rate of progress 
was most lethargic ; while at a decorous amble it was too apt to jolt and 
shake its fair and reverend inmates. Europe had then no horse-wagone ; 
the broad-wheeled monstrosities drawo by oxen were merely used for 
sbort dis‘ances ; and only among the Sarmatians and Siavonians of Dacia 
and Poland were there light carts that horses could draw swiftly over 
hard ground. England depended cn her coasters and her carriers. The 
latter were hardy men, own brothers to the arrieros of Spain, and who 
ranged tbe country in strong bodies, conducting a long caravan of pack- 
horses. Shakespeare has photographed for us the carrier of his day, and 
old men are still alive who can remember the last of the race who tra- 
versed the moorlands of Devon. Whittington, who went up to London 
in a snug tilted wagon of the Georgian pattern, is, I regret to ray, an 
anachronism. The real Richard of Plantagenet days, the hero of the fe- 
line episode, the runaway ’prentice, the knightly mayor who feasted 
kings aod the poor so royally, ought to bave come up to the metropolis 
on a pack-saddle, as many a Whittington did in after times. The mid- 
die ages possessed few machines, and certainly no carriage wortby the 
name. A Duke Visconti, of Milan, is popularly supposed to have been 
the first person who ever sat in a coach ; and during the fifteen'h century 
such vebicles were built at Milan, Bologna, Padua, Ferrara, and Florence. 
But the number was limited, the expense of construction immense, and 
the taste of the pradent Italians was rather to board wealth than to ex- 
hibit a mark of ostentation which mignt invite the plaoderer. A few 
cardinals, a few secular princes, always Italians, seem to have been the 
sole owners of coaches previous to the sack of Rome by Bourbon. A 
Visconti, a Sforza, a Medicis, bad alone the privilege of such novel lux 
ury ; and we are led to believe that Queen Catharine, of the last-named 
family, introduced into France both coach and side-saddle. However 
that may be, no carriage was ever seen in Eogland previous to the reigo 
of Elizabeth ; and even then, these equipages were built by Italian hands, 
and were costly, heavy, tawdry, and unpopular. The Queen’s Highness 
had a coach ; that was very well; and it might be tolerated that the fo- 
reign ambassadors, the Lord Treesurer, the Lord Keeper, and other great 
statesmen should drive to Westminster, or the Greenwich aces ; but 
it was thought an outrageous and effeminate piece of self-indulgence 
that a private noble should affect such Florentine pomp. The queen’s 
first coach was brought on shipboard from Amsterdam, and was gaped at 
by multitudes, who lifted their hands and eyes in sheer amazement. 

owever, a little before the death of Elizabeth, the lord mayor of London 
drove to kiss his sovereign’s hand in s gorgeous “ caroche,” instead of 
riding on a war-horee, as all mayors since the Conquest had done before 
him. 

Coaches became common in the reign of James I., although they were 
still reckoned as tokens of great wealth or of great profuseners. They 
were then habitually drawn by six horses, the sovereign alone appearing 
with eight ; and Lady Hatton esteemed as a valuable privilege the royal 
licence to harness four pair of long-tailed steeds at a time. The horses 
used for purposes of draught were all foreign. Flanders supplied the 
carriage-horses, as Spain furnisbed the clargers, since English horses were 
as yet but rough Galloways, ill bread, and of trifling value. Postilions, 
a French device, were not employed, to the best of our belief, earlier 
than the Civil Wars. However, the h was assisted by runniog- 
footmen, and grooms, who trotted on foot besides the ambling horses, and 
were ever ready to grasp a bridle in case of need. By the Restoration, 
a change had come over the aspect of the country. Stage-wagons, and 
even atage-coaches, such as they were, rao, or rather crawled along the 
main roads. No coach, even of that slow order, went west of Exeter, or 
north of York. But women and infirm persons could from most places 
ona great high-road contrive to reach London, though at irregular 
intervals, Then came the innovation of the flying coaches, the first of 
which achieved the stapendous journey from Oxford to London between 
dawn and dusk of a single summer's day. The eminent success of this 
enterprise, which many wiseacres had attempted to nip in the bad by 
a and solemao ae led to the establishment of such public 
vehicles in all directions, It led also to the famous petition of the sad- 
dlers, spurriers, and hbirers-out of saddle-borses, that parliament would 
in its wisdom, check the vvlocity of sach — meteors, whore reckless 
speed of seven miles an hour threatened ruia to important trades and the 
decay of horsemanship. And yet those Stuart fliers were r affairs, 
after all ; they were irregular as to their departures and arrivals, they took 
twice as long in winter as in sammer, and they were so continually over- 
turned that no outside passeng: rs were ever taken, for fear of broken necks. 
Meanwhile, London had enlisted the services of a few hackney-coaches, 
and Paris, still more advanced, bad started an omnibus. This latter 
throve wonderfully well, and was formally “ put down” by an act of 
the meddling parliament of Paris, on the ground that it offered too con- 
venient accommodation to the ignoble public. The beginning of the eight- 
eenth century found our island still poor in vebicles, though much pro- 
gress had been made. London and Bath alone appear to have 
a hackney-coach ; and in the latter town, the first specimen of a bired 
carriage was rabbled by the chairmen. The etage-wagons carried paseen- 
gers at about threepence per mile—hbalf the fare of a flying coach. The 
transport of goods by land cost trom five to ten times its present rate. 
The carriages of the nobility were still tinselled arks, with the trae gilt 
gingerbread display that we still admire in a sheriff's equipage ; they 
bad yet room inside for six or seven persons, including the boot or well, 
in which were deposited the page, the chaplain, or the waiting gentle- 
woman ; and they were deawn by six horser. Indeed, in summer, an 
adventurous esquire, with a light chariot, would sometimes journey with 
a pair; bat rainy weather was sare to disconcert him ; and the orthodox 
six steeds were needed to drag the lumbering vebicle through the mad 
of the villanous roads. In Scotland, were few carriages ; in Wales, none. 
When Hyde went to occupy the post of lord lieutenant of Ireland, it cost 
days of toil, and the labour of scores of stout peasante, to get bis gilded 
coach aloog the Holybead road. Even so late as the French Revolution, 
country gentlemen were more used to ride a short journey, with a ser- 
vant armed with pistols, than to order out the awkward coach. Not till 
after the accession of the House of Hanover did the caste of ranning-foot- 
men become extinct. These men, clad in white from head to foot, and 
with long winds in their bands, were accustomed to ran at a swinging 
trot in advance of my lord’s carriage, bawling to carters and drovers to 
clear the way. Many noblemen were thus preceded, all the long way 
from Scotland or the west, to London ; and the running-footman was ex- 
pected to do his forty miles, at least,in aday. Other rich and noble 

rsonages, when posting became the rage, were wont to travel with re- 
ays, compelling their servants to ride after them in all weathers, sixty, 
seventy, or eighty miles at astretch. Some bumane person invented 
the ramble or “ dicky,” as a mode of saving all this vicarious fatigue, 
and by the end of the century, journeys, though slow, were not performed 
with any pecaliar discomfort. 

The nineteenth century brought with it the revival of the old Greek 
enthusiasm for the charioteer’s art. h-building was remodelled on 
scientific principles ; Macadam metamorphosed the roads ; and ere long, 
Englishmen justly boasted that in every convenience of travel Eogland 
was abead of the whole world. That was the time of the fast coaches, 
improving in speed and finieh with every decade, until they culminated 
in the wonderful Brighton Age, the Buéterfy, and the Highflyer. These 
swift comets, with their blood-horses, their verse-cappivg, dandified 
jebus, their marvellous punctuelity and power of changing teams io 
sixty seconds by a stop-watch, were utterly unlike the lumbering dili- 
gence and clumsy coucou of the continent. The many-caped hackney- 
coachman gave place to the smarter cabman, whose vebicle, in turn, was 
superseded by a better one. The first omnibus appeared in London 
streets ; and private carriages were built and hang with a lightness and 
elegance that made up for the tawdry splendour of the great jaggernaut- 
cars they had supplanted. Even the progress of wealth and civilisation 
would hardly bave burried on this great change as they did, bat for the 
fanatical way in which fashion declared for the road : 


The road, the road, hurrah for the road, 





In tandem, gig, or phaeton ! 
We love to be with the gay and free, 
When tooled by Peyton. 


A dandy of those days valued driving over all other accomplishments ; 
the Four-in-band Club eclipeed its rivals, aod not ouly was the power of 
managing four spirited horses in a workmaclike way esteemed above all 
Virtues and attainments, but the professional knights of the whip were 
Tegarded as oracles and beroes. Coachmen were caressed, feasted, be- 
spattered with praise and gaineas ; their witticiems were fondly recorded 
in print, their biographie: filled pages of the ye Magzzine, their ru- 
bicund faces bloomed in print-chop windows, ! it is ail over now. 
We throw oureelves languidly beck ia our snugly padded seats in a rail- 


way carriage, and remember, some of us, the journeys of old times— 
the straw, the dust, the driving sleet and rain, aod all the hardships that 
seemed essential to travelling, Yes, railways, after all, supply us with 
better vehicles than those they bave ousted; and we may remember with 
a smile, how learned men told the House of Commons that no wheeled 


carriage in the world could eafely voyage at the perilous speed of fifteen 
miles aa hour. 





THE MOUNTGARRET ROMANCE. 


The romantic ring of some titles in the peerage of Ireland has often 
caused amasemeant ; and it has been insinuated that, in the family com- 
mittee of the whole house which ie supposed to assemble to select a title, 
much assistance bas been derived from the nomenclature of Minerva 
Press novels and highly strang Della Cruscan romances. In this way 
voly, can we reasonably acconnt (it is urged) for the chevaleresque mag- 
nificeace of Guillamore, De Veeci. Clamviliiam, Belmore, Valentia, and 
Clarina. Ovher titles, by a sort of brand or prefix of “ Mount,” betray a 
suspicious connexion with that bargain and sale known as the Union, 
and raise the ghost of 

Lord Mount Coffeehouse, the Irish Peer, 

Who killed himself for love—with wiue—last year. 
Now, the Mountgarrets were not blood relations, or any relations, of the 
Irish peer who killed himself for love with wine last year. But it must 
have been & thunderclap fur the head of that house when his daily post- 
bag disgorged a letter which waroed bim that he mast do battle for his 
rights, for bis peerage, castle, lands, tenements, and hereditaments. For, 
there were parties taking the regular steps to eject him according to the 
forms of law, and eject bim as a false illegitimate usurper. Most likely 
came in the bag also, a blue-veined red-sealed lawyer’s letter from the 
confidential maa of business, stating how “ be bad accepted service,” and 
obtained “ time to plead,” and how that from what he could make out 
there was a very strong and ugly case on the other side. 

The result seemed doubtful. It was said that the present peer’s father 
had been first married in a secret and irregalar fashion, according to the 
loose Scoitish canons, and had since wedded, according to more orthodox 
rites, the mother of the preseat peer; but unhappily before the death of 
the first wife. The plaintiff was a cousin, son toa brother of this sup- 
posed noble bigamist, and, on proof of the illegitimacy of the present 
noble isccumbent, the beir-at-law. Things looked grave. 

By-and-by, when assize time came round, the little country town of 
Kilkenay, which wae selected as the battle-ground, became filled with 
the usual gipsy miscellany which waits on solemn jail deliveries. The 
peripatetic jadges had been “ brought in” with all the shabby majesty 
of hired horses and bailiffs disguised in livery, and a solitary bugler 
winding Io Pawan in the shape of a feeble national anthem. The wan- 
deriog bar, the legal Ziogari, now on the tramp from town to town, 
were droppiag ia spasmodically. The inns were filled with a loose jum- 
ble of grand jurymen, witnesses, farmers, and attorneys, dashed with a 
sort of commercial cayenne known as gentlemen of the bag. The little 
town—ia its ordioary shape somewhat mean aod stagoant in tempera- 
ment—was in a manner glorified ; its resources were strained and dis- 
located. There were foreign and outlandish tongues heard in it: streets, 
and it was ramoured among those who gossiped in frieze coats that there 
were strange gentlemen, skilled ia the law, and speaking with a Scot- 
tish brogue, billeted ia lodgings; nay, for that matter, there were great 
counsels, arch big-wigs, hage thuoderers—not belonging to that regular 
beat—who had been “brought down special.” The tenements where 
these awtul auxiliaries condescended to lay their heads, could also be 
pointed out, but with a sense of mystery ; and people were taken to see 
the residence where the foreign witnesses were detained with jealous 
precaution in a sort of honourable captivity. Above all, it was rife 
among the gaping multitude that come monster mortars, forensic huge 
legal artillery, which oa the morrow would crash and scatter destrac- 
tion, had teen brought down. One was named Brightside. 

The story unwouod during the next few days is more romantic than 
any authorised romance. There isa beautiful lady in the centre; not 
one of the passive smooth waters concerning whom there is uoaccounta- 
ble ferment, but a dazzling sparkliog creature, with a conscious or un- 
conscious power, that reached almost to the demoniac, of working mischief. 
She was left a widow, and a very youthful widow, by a rich Scottish off- 
cer of the name of Colebrooke, and then she began to work ber epells 
and enchaniments. A confidential maid described ber, soberly and tem- 
perately, as “a very pretty little woman, very good manners, very well 
educated.” But by a lover was she thus rapturously constraed : “ The 
most beautiful creature in Edinburgb, and the handromest I ever saw ; 
not in my opinion only. but in that of every Sd ; 

The scene throughout was Ediaburgh, in the high days of its fame and 
reputation. It was about the year eighteen haodred and ten ; and Edin- 
burgh then teemed with brilliant professors in all the ecienoes, to sit at 
whose feet the world sent all its growing-up sons. And there was choice 
society in the city, eprinkled with wit and elegance, by which the student 
with decent introduction might profit. In this moved a certaia Professor 
Jeffrey and one Horner, aod a clergyman of the name of Sydney Smith, 
together with notorious lecturers, called Dagald Stewart and Dr. Reid, 
and others with whom we bave now a certain famiflarity. 

In the very heart of this society moved Mrs. Satanella Colebrooke, 
keeping up an establishment of borees, acd carriages, and retainers, in- 
cluding the confidential maid to whom she appeared as a “ pretty little 
woman.” Confidential maid’s nawe was Stride. Mrs. Colebrooke had 
her two daughters with ber, who were “ wards of Chancery,” end for 
tbem she was supplied a mai of some five hundred a year, be- 
sides a handsome jointure of her own. 

A little before this time, the Honourable Henry Butler had been 

wandering about places of fasbiocable resort, as many noble Iriebmen of 
that day did— possibly in the capacity of a nomadic Ceelebs, seeking that 
pearl of inestimable price, an heiress, Io bis wanderings he luoked in on 
a place then known as Brightelmstone, but which, later, became more 
manageable in the matter of pronunciation as Brighton, and there he be- 
came enthralled by this fatal Satane!la. It is to be feared that the friend 
ship betweea the two was of a warmer character than the stricter canons 
of society would now countenance. But the elegant society of those 
days, takiog its tone from a model known as the First Gentleman in 
Earope, d.d not too nicely regard little failings. 
Then came a shifiiog to Sioane-street, Londons, to a mansion in Cado- 
gan-place ; there, were horses, carriages, retainers, and confidential maid 
Stride ; the two young ladies, wards of Chancery ; and the Honourable 
Heory still hengiog on in a dubious and suspicious capacity, letting him- 
self in and out privately. Presently the scene is at Ediabargh, tack 
again iu the intellectual society ; but another Irich Ccelebs has stepped 
upon the stage. “A gentlemanly little man—a very pretty gentleman 
—more the features of a lady thaa a gentleman”—a sort of preax che- 
valier, of elegant tastes and very popular. He was Mr. Taaffe, of Smar- 
more Castle, county Louth, and beir to some five thousand a year. He, 
too, had been drawn to Modern Athens by the attraction of its intellec- 
tual society ; and, as he says himself, principally to make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Jeftey aod Sir Walter Scott. He wished, also, to attend the lec- 
tures of Dagaid Stewart, and of the famous chemist Hope. This gentle- 
man would appear to bave been a man of taste and accomplishments. 

It came to pass that at a particular Edinburgh evening party Mr. 
Taaffe was introduced to Mrs. Satanelia Colebrooke. The result was a 
deep impression on both sides. The pretty little gentleman with the 
lady’s face, found favour in Satanella’s eyes, and a few days after the 
party, Mr. Fortescue, another Irish knight upon his travels, stopped his 
horse in the street to give him a message from the fascinating lady. The 
result was a fiery attachment ; in the thick of which, it may be a curious 
subject of speculation how it fared with Professors Dugald Stewart aad 
H 
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Act the second. After some montbs of this agreeable medley of love, 
science, and society, Nemesis steps on from the side scene. One evening, 
far in the night, a vioient knocking is heard at the door, together with 
furious desiamation end angry parley ; and it is understood that the 
Honosrable Batler has arrived, is below, and is anxious to be placed on 
his former footing. This inopportune app of the H bl 
Butler is the more embarrassing, a8 bis successor is actually on the pre- 
mises. However, imperative orders are sent down, and the Honourable 
Butler is steraly refused admittance. Lover the second is thas delivered 
from a rather awkward rencontre. Batlater on in the night comes a yet 
more violent disturbance, and it is now discovered that, in spite of all 
precaution, the Honourable Butler has succeeded in scaling the back 
wall, and is actually in the hall, creating a fearfal uproar. Lover the 
second who knows nothing of what is going forward, contiaues ringing 
the bells of hie upper chamber frantically ; ia the hopes of attracting the 
attention of persons ia the street. Then follows this extraordiaary dé- 
noument : 

Strides meets the intruding Butler at the top of the stairs, and ask him 
how he dared to break in. He replies, with a ready effrontery, that it is 
bis house aod bis wife, and keep him oat nobody shall! To them in al- 
tercation enters Satanella, robed in white, and encoanters the midaight 








disturber. The two, strange to say, are seen to pass cp-stairs to a little 





























































room, and fade out of sight. In a few moments all is calm, and then, 
wonderful to relate! word is passed below for all hands, includiag dis- 
cordant Strides, to come aloft to the little chamber. Thereupon, enter 
coacbman, footman, butler, housemaids, the whole retainers, wondering 
exceedingly what this should mean. And behold, standing together on 
the rag, their mistress and the Houourable Butler! She then addresses 
them, aud declares to them that Mr. Butler wishes them to be iaformed 
that he and sbe are man and wife: which deciaratioa, according to the 
Scottish laws, would seem to be sufficient for a marriage. Oa the re- 
ceipt of which extraordinary piece of news, the domestics retire, again 
wondering ; and the Honourable Butler, apparently quite satisfied, de- 
parteth peacefully. 

The other lover was in the meantime released from bis inglorious cap- 
tivity, and emuggled away by the discreet Stride ; bat he retaroed by- 
and-by, attended by Captaio Pollock, Mr. Charles Stanley, and a strong 
party of friends who were gallant enough to remain on duty the whole 
night for the protection of the lady. 

Atler this date, the fortunes of the lovers fluctuated with an extraordi- 
nary impartiality. The ceremonial in the upper chamber, although a 
little irregular, would appear to have given the Honourable Butler a 
reasonable title to some preference ; and this would seem to have been 
the juster view that at first prevailed in the mind of Satanella; for we 
fiod the two departiog with a full train of attendants, carriages and 
ae and the Honourable Butler seaved in a domestic maoner on the 

x. 

Yet, shortly after, we find Mre. Colebrooke and Mr, Taaffe creepin 

down, dirguised, and, under circumstances of romance, to get on boar 

the Berwick smack. Finally, after much mysterious peregrination, Mr. 
Taaffe and Mrs. Colebrooke, in epite of the sirong claims of that Scottish 
ceremonial, are united in loyal matrimony at Preston. There the piece 
ought to bave ended, with the valedictory “ They lived happily together 
for ever after ;”’ the rather, as the Honourable Butler witnessed this pro- 
ceeding, 80 much to his own prejudice, with a strange 





uiescence. Bat 
the pair did not live happily together for ever after. It was said that 
the little gentleman with the ish face did not treat the beautifal 


lady handsomely. It was known that she was overwhelmed by debts, 
and that any husband of respectable means would be cast to creditors to 
be devoured. So Taaffe’s parent—far away at Smarmore Castle, in the 
pleasant pastures of Louth—resolves to be cruel, bat wise; and taking 
the disinheriting kuife in bis band, cats Taaffe off without a moment’s 
hesitation. Away go the fine castles, the gentle pastures, and that five 
thousand a year! Naturally enough, this element does not sweeten the 
nuptial nectar. By-and-by symptoms of insanity develop themselvee in 
the beautiful lady, and we obtain a glimpse of a strange scene. The disin- 
herited husband lying dozing on a sofa, and the distraught lady approach- 
ing him on tiptoe with an open razor in her hand! Then follow restraint, 
legal compulsion, and final separation ; and, at the end of all, poor Sa- 
tanella, grown worn and faded, sinks into poverty, and expires ia the 
arms of the faithful Stride. So ends her share ia the history. 

Very much further on, years later, one of the twin heroes of these ad- 
ventures turns up —_ in Italy. The “ disinherited knight” is very 
much with my Lord Byron and his merry men, at Pisa and Genoa, and 
is enthusiastic almost to ferocity about a fresh object of affection! This 
new flame was, however, no oreature in earthly mould, but a literary 
inamorata, a translation of the famous Dante, with a commentary an- 
nexed. The noble peer, his friend, found time to write home pressing 
letters to Mr. Murray, trying to stimulate him into undertaking the 
business. He pleads, too, with Mr. Moore. The commentary on Dante 
is “ excellent,” but the verse “is such as it has pleased God to endue 
him withal ; nevertheless, he is so firmly persuaded of its equal excel- 
lence, that he won’t divorce the comment from the traduction, as I ven- 
tured delicately to hint, not having the fear of Ireland before my eyes, 
and upon the presumption of having shotten very well in bis presence the 
day before.” The of the young knight of the Edinburgh par- 
ules to plunge into the black Pactolus of printer’s ink, is very comical. 
“ He is eager to publish all, and must be gratified, though the reviewers 
will make him saffer more tortures than are in his original. Indeed, the 
notes are well worth publication, but he insists upea the trauslation for 
company, so they will come out together, like Lady C—t chaperouin 
Mies * * *. Now, what shall we do for him?” Then the noble frie 
ae poape adroit intercession with the terrible reviewers Jeffrey and Gif- 
lord to allow him to pass by unsoticed—a most comic test of his opinion 
of the book. Perhaps the comment might be noticed “ without touching 
the text; but I doubt the dogs—the text is too tempting.” We have 
another glimpse of him, ridiog out furiously at Pisa with his noble friend 
and Captain Medwin, and at a sh: turn getting a severe fall, which is, 
as usual, placed in the most comic light by his noble friend. He makes 
one more appearance does this Irish Quixote, who lost five thousand a 
year for love. As the Mouatgarret trial drew on in the year ‘fifty-four, 
& commissioner and two barristers, with their bags, vet off for Italy, 
straggling paiofally over mountains and through defiles, to reach a 
strangely barren spot on the Adriatic, called Fano. There, was found a 
grey haired gentleman in a ripe old age, who had retired to this soli- 
tary spot; and sitting down before him—the commicsioner in the mid- 
dle, and the barristers at opposite sides—they proceeded to extract from 
him, by way of examination and cross-examination, the facts of his life 
that have just been detailed. 

At the trial, the faithful Stride was discredited in that story of the 
calling up of the servants and the proclaiming of the Honourable Batler 
as husband ; so the jury “brought a verdict home’ for the defendant, 
and Viscount Mountgarret keeps his coronet steady on his head. 


nnn domeneeeel 


FARMER PINCHER’S RATS. 


It was all a false report about the Golden Age having departed from 
the land ; it still flouriches, as it always did, away there in Down- 
shire. 

I am just returned from a visit to old Farmer Debenham, who lives in 
a little suony village about thirty miles, more or less, from Shaftesbury, 
and in the centre of the Biackmoor Vale country. 

The first glimpse I caught of Stoneton was on suddenly emerging from a 
deep deli, banked with fern and white with bindweed-bells, among which 
the nightingale sang all to itself (practising, I sappose) even at noonday, 
in the season of its singing-time. But now was barvest-time, and there 
was no sound in the dell but the sullen bees, honey-gathering in the wild 
geraniums. From the green darkness of this deep-sunk lane, I emer, 
as from a teleecope-tabe into a broad panoramic ey with some thirt 
miles of horizon. Those bills there, of a cloudy bice, reach out towards 
the sea ; that little fame of smoke, boiling up there like the mere smoke 
of a pic-nic fire, is the smoke of one of the chief Dorsetshire towns ; and 
yonder I see Dorchester. In the foreground, the long lines of trees 
stretch like regiments ; and as for the hedges, they look like ranks of 
skirmishers thown out before the main army. 

Stoneton is bat a small place, but the cot! are all of stone, and the 
windows are wide and mullioned. There, is rector’s, with the ea 
sant garden round it, anu the standard roses shaking in the wind. That 
equat blind Norman tower is the charch, with ite daily congregation of 
martens, who build in every cranny and corbel. 

Farmer Debenham’s house bas not sacrificed mach to the Graces ; uti- 
lity, and not beaaty, is the household god of the Debenbams. The stacks 
are equare and clean cut, as ro many tin loaves; but the garden is 
slovenly and neglected. The thrashing-machine is covered up as trim as 
if it were @ new barouche ; but the vine gads over the house, with the 
most spendtbrift wantonness, reaching its curling tendrils in at the win- 
dows, and thrasting the fruit prodigally into your bande. The holly- 
hocks, too, thrust up their staffs of rosette flowers with almost Indian 
luxariance, while the roses wrap the old house now in one great crimson- 
scented robe: so that it looks quite regal in its old age, and faces the 
sun with a rastic pride as of one new come to power. 

Bat what I meant about the Golden Age was this: I meant that the 
manners and social customs of Farmer Debenham and his family are as 

and isticated as were the maoners of — in 
Shakespeare’s time. There is no luxury cr corruption entered Farmer 
Debenbam’s house; no late hours, or debilitating sauces, or nimin 
pin‘my pretence for him or his ; no make-believe parties given to 
whom you don’t want to see, accepted‘by people who don’t want 
to see you; no empty expense on turtle and venieon, and after- 
repentance on boiled neck of mutton and suet-pudding. No, Far- 
mer Debenham, though be is not the least aware of it, lives a stero, hard 
life. He rises at five—four in sammer—lunches at ten, dines at balf-past 
twelve. I hear him up,in my dreams. In my midnight, in the soft 
warmth of my first sleep, I bear him knocking the tables and chairs to- 
gether, which he calls being “ about betimes.” As the farmer is up at 
tour, and then always finds the floor washed and the table set, and as the 
wife and daughters are yet rosy aod well-iooking, and evidently have no 
etiot of bealthy sleep, 1 begin to conjecture that somebody stops up at 
cleans everything all trim and snug when we are gone to bed— 
there is , 20, not to fray a mouse.. As for ys 


outside the window the “ flitter mice.” 
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And that reminds me of the rats, the real staple of my story ; bat first 
let me dismies the Debenbams, father and eops. They are frank as 
sailors, honest, sturdy, stolid, obstinate, and, intellectually, perbaps, 
rather heavy. They are dark-red and brown-red, according as they are 
old or young. They are proud of Dorsetebire, and they like the condi- 
tion to which they were born. There are four eons, and each has his 
special duties, which he performs with military discipline. Father goes 
to market, buys and sells; Jack, the eldest son, looks after the home 
farm ; Tom, the second, attends to the labourers, starts them and keeps 
them agoing; Bill sees to the thrashing, the horses, and the in-door | 
work ; Joe, the youngest, bas a playfal existence, sees to the cows, shoots 
the rate, aod kills rabbits aod troat for family consumption. As to Mre. 
Debenham and daughters, they bave quite enough to do with the dairy | 
and the poultry. The piano gets mouldy in the house of the Debenhams ; 
but the milk-paos are as clean as snow, and the glass bowls as bright as 
silver. 

Now, for the rats. Farmer Debenham, you must know, is only a new 
comer to Stoneton ; his hereditary farm is in Wiltshire, “down away at) 
Cropmore,”’ which he left because the landlord was hard about the re-| 
pairs, and would not do the place up atall. The tenant be succeeded | 
was Farmer Pincher, who made a fortune in the good old hard times, 
when the poor people had some of them to live on grains, and working 
men got meat once a week, and thea not too much of it. He was @ won- | 
der of eccentricity even in this country of individualised and eccentric 
people. He had grown very rich, and one year his brother farmers at | 
market began to tease him about four very old wheat-stacks that stood 
round his farm-yard at Stoneton. He was a eullea obstinate man. It is} 
suppoeed that he swore then and there, in presence of tuem all, that be 
wouldo’t thrash them out for the next ten years; but of course no ove 
koew the terms of his oath, because he made it secretly and silently. 
Years went on, and the stacks rank and dwindled. They were pierced, 
like colander, with rat-holes ; the thatch rotted ; weeds branched out on 
them ; they became no longer great loose hills of golden grain, large as 
small houses, bat mere black clotted sops of spoiled grain ; what oace 
had beeu worth pounds was now worth only pence; the poor people io 
severe winters, or ia bad corn years, groaned at the wickedness of letting 
food perish, from sheer wicked obstinacy ; but nothing could move Far- 
mer Piacher. He would reply nothing to any inquiry about the stacks, 
bat only growled, and walked away. He chose it; it was bis cora ; it 
gave him a wicked pleasure to show, visibly, how he could afford to 
waste money ; every day he passed them, he felt that he was revenged. | 
They were the inn talk, the fireside talk, the cover-side talk, the sports- 
men’s talk, were Pincber’s wheat stacks. How rich and dogged the mao 
must have been, who, let corn rise as it would, would die rather than 
toach bis four black stacks! I believe that man was such a fint-and- 
iron pagao, that be would have been cut into ounce pieces rather than 
have thrashed those stacks until the time of bis oath had expired. 

Bat, when Farmer Debenham came, it was necessary that Pincher | 
should either thrash or destroy the four black stacks. And at last he | 
sullenly named a day for thrashing them. é 

« and thrash those four old stacks on Monday,” was all he eaid. 
No joke, taunt, or side-wiad, could touch him. He said no more about 
it. The same Monday, early, suddenly, without withing aoy old friend | 

-by, he and bis bad-tempered dog (who had tasted nearly every boy’s 
in the village) Sagunel, with no old shoes to celebrate their de- 


re. 

This Monday was the day on which I got to Stoneton, and great was 
the excitement there. The black ricks had for years brought the curee 
of rats upon the village. Squire Harker’s game-keepers, with their | 
game-preserving, had rendered the curse eti!] more intolerable by killing 
all weasals, ravens, stoate, hawke, owls, carrion-crows, kites, polecate, 
and other creatures, that live mainly on rats and mice, and such “ small | 
deer ;”’ the rate, first filling the stacks, bad then, overflowing from them, 
barst like an inundation over the whole village. The poor people’s ba- | 
con and best clothes had been guawn away ; the farmers’ ducklings and 
and chickens went off in broods ; the rats got into cupboards, presses, | 
drawers, boxes, lofis, preserve-rooms, stables ; got everywhere, and spoilt | 
and devoured everything. 

If the rate were unbearable, living, a were insupportable, dead ; for 
the sanitary principles of extramural interment seemed grossly disre- | 

ied by them, and they always contrived to die in dining-rooms or | 
ander the floor of bed-rooms, in studies, or under drawizg-room sofas. 
The noise, too! At night they were like burglars, ghosts, rioters, and 
election niobs. I could hear them drag weights about, chains about, and 
they were eo violent that nothing but knocking @ nail into the wainsoot 

the stopped them. They fell down the kitchen chimney ; th 
bit the cook’s legs and the gardener’s one; left their limbs io 
the traps, and were found calmly drowned ia the milk 


—. I am quite 
sure that if Moses bad only tried the plague of rate, t stubborn Pha. | perry, to be met with at home by all who bave killed more than 


raoh would have let the Israelites go wherever and whenever they liked. 
They were such big rate, too, with sloughing tails, yellow teeth, naked 

, and eyes out of which an undying and ebangeless malice stared 
with cruelty, 





otbing sto them, Farmer Debenham said. Tar? Lord bless you, 
ass? Nota bit of it; arsenic they seemed to rather like 
few died paffed out, or drank and burst ; the rest got wiser, avoided 
arsenic, and grew more violent than ever. They gnawed the corks in the | 
cellar and they drank the wine ; they ate the potatoes, and they gnawed | 
the game in the larder. Life in Stoneton was no longer a pleasure, and | 
all owing to Farmer Piocher’s droves of rate. 

The most extraordinary stories were told of them. They were said to 
be met at night, going down in long files to the ponds to drink ; and 
among them were often some almost denuded of bhair—it was supposed 
from extreme old age. What a rat purgatory for the Debenhams ; bat, | 
for a Chinaman, what a paradise, was Stoneton! 

I remember them at nigbt, in Pincher’s time, when I was down staying 
with my friend the rector; sometimes they had a Derby Day, some- 
times a congress, now and then a single combat. It entirely explained 
to me the origin of ghosts, and of ali mysterious noises and haunted 


As for the stacke, they bad (at the time when Pincher left) become 
quite serious ; they swarmed, they heaved, they almost walked, with rats 
—in the midst of which lived, it was reported, one or two tax collecting 

who led the life of sultans. If you went at dask and put your 
stacks, you could bear a fighting and a stir, as if they were hives 
Each stack was one vast nation of robber rate, crowded 
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very fields were undermined with their burrows. And all 
xation and mischief epraog from the wicked obstinacy of one eel. 
man. 
armer Debenbam was in despair. He saw no way to profits for a 
or two, if this torrcut of vermin life were annually to sweep over 
barns and rick-yarde. Io vain he strewed layers of corn, slew | 
twenty rate at a time with a duck gun; in vain, at dusk, Joe, the rat- 
killer, slew them in pig-troughe, on walls, and on sloping thatches ; 
— | ome to increase the more. No, there must be a great razzia 
an univ 


att 
e 





ersal slaughter, and not a she rat or a ratling must be 


The day fixed for the great raticide was the day after I arrived, when | 
the tull thrashing was to begio. The day of my arrival was spent ia | 
pitching double rabbit nets, three feet high, all round each stack : in cat- 
ting bludgeons, and collecting dogs. That same night, too, at dusk, the 
steam (hrashiug-machine 
, covered with tarpaulin as carefully as if it were the wooden 
to enter Troy. 

t we all dreamed of rate. I swam in rats, ate rate, fought 
e over rats, shot into them, slashed them, crushed thew, first | 
n read to them, ‘alked to them. About daybreak we began. 
and bis sons were on gaard round stack No. 1, armed with 
bladgeons, hardlepoles and pitchfolks ; each held an impatieat and 
| terrier, straggling in the leash. There were a whole field fall of 
anxious and wondering ; there were cynical gamekeepers and 

young farmers, who bad come to the Debenhams from sympatby or from 

love of the sport. 

lind all these, like a burning Moloch of insatiable appetite, and the 
of forty Hercaleses, paffed aod champed the sieam tbrasbing- 

: its jaws breathing fire aad black smoke, its arms aod claws 
with @ supernataral abseace of fatigue. A mixture of stoker and 

looked to its fires, or from time to time rubbed some favoa- 
cog or plug with a black oily rag, like a dirty Vulcan who 
out for a holiday into the fields, 
t clack of voices arose. Debenham, in pure Dorsetshire, urged 
work, in @ short bat telling speech, with a glance at certaia 
lay wallowing in the hedge under some flo nettles, 
sturdy aad odorous fustian jackets that retained the sha 
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their wearers. The children ircles, pulling at gilt 
dog, too 044 to il rats, 
its bretbrea. 


Now, the men with poles look staunch, releatless, and bloodthirsty, for 
the work of death begins. The men, dark against the rosy day-break, 
remove the thatch carefally, as you would “ prize’ the crust off a pie, 
aod fling down the first pitchforkfuls of tabular straw to the “ greepers ”” 
and binders below. They are knee deep in the loose wheat. 

What is that living lump of black that topples down, picks iteelf uo, 
and then bops off ia sach aladicrous panic? Tha'’s arat—firet art! “ At 


him, dogs!” “ Tear him, dogs!” ‘Go it, dogs!” “ Hold him dogs!” 


“ Worry him, dogs!” But no. “Mr. Rat” lays sharp bold of ao ua- 
initiated dog’s soft black nose, aad there he hangs, let the dog shake ever 
8o wildly. 

But at length beateo off by the dog, he falls on the ground, and is 
there quickly done to death by Joe's deit bludgeon. First blood to Joe! 
The first rat of some ten thousand rats bas fallen by Jov’s puissant arm. 

Now, from various sally-ports, crafty cautious rats bop and bolt sud- 
dealy, hopiag to elude their watchful and relentless enemies by the unex- 
pectedaess of their exit. Sometimes they escap? the mauliag shower of 
sticks, aad tamble hopelessly against the netting—bat only there to be 
snapped by the red jaws of the terriers, or to be strack with the javelin 


pitchfork. All ages of rats are there, from the swolleo patriarch and bald | 
sore beggar rat, tothe mere stripliog rat, and the mere naked shrimp 


rat of some six hours. Our war wasa releatless one, and we gave no 
quarter. Our peace bad beea disturbed, and now revenge was sweet to 
us. It was war to the kaife—a war of extermination. Old rate, kaa 


rate, fat rate, young rats, meek rate, bliod rats, spiteful rats, cantankerous | 


rate that foaght in coraere and detied dogs aad sticks, rats that ran for 
help into the very pockets and bosom: of the women and children spacta- 
tors, rats that threw themselves from the roof of the stacks, rate thatran 
suddenly from the bottom, ra's that hid themselves, rats that bravely 
faced sunshine aad glitvering steel ; rats that appeared at the mouths of 
holes in the straw, looked round as if to see bow the weather was, did 
not like the look of things, and turned in again ; rate of every kidoey, 
of all complexions, aad of every age, were run down and slain, with 
sudden shouts, euddea rannings together, crashing blows of sticks that 
seemed all io the air at one time, like the daggers that slew Cesar. 
And all this time the great engine, fed with great feeds of grain, de- 
voured its endless meals, and breathed forth its great black banner of 
smoke, The men who fed it, talked with angry loudness, for the noise 


of the machiaery erased all ordinary vo'ces ; far away 0. the other side, | 
in @ snug corner, beaten down among the nettles, close to the great red- | 
tinged heap of dead rats, sat a email jary of village children—small | to 


children oursiog babies, so large ia proportion that they nearly tambled 
over with top-heaviness ; rustic boys, with large shapeless hats, battered 
craelly-used tranks of dolls, toy-carts without wheels; oae or two boy 
youngliags who swung about by the tail, small rats that served as play- 
things, oot beiag much larger thaa the borses in a Noab’s Ark; the 
larger rats being, I observed, in the sudden quarrels that occur among 
children, sometimes used as missiles. 

Every now aad then, there was a warlike episode, produced by Joe’s 
dog leaping savagely at an intrusive terrier from'a neighbouring village, 
who bad s:ized a rat not properly ia his special province. Tremendous, 
then, was the rush of the men; tremendous the tearing and rending of 


the snapping and growling dogs; lithe and wonderful the twists and 


turns. The pitchforks worked deftly, tossing off layer after layer and 
ledge after ledge of straw ; and always, as the straw was lifted aod 
shook loose and light, down showered and tambled rats, like so mach 
rolling black frait. The satiated dogs cared only to gripe and kill the 
rats at a bite; they had no spirit for protracted worrying now ; and all 
this time the mouutain of rats widened and grew higher. 

It may be true that rais leave a leaky vessel as soon as they can, for 
the oozing in of the water may drive them out of their holes; but ratein 
a stack will not leave it till they are obliged ; they creep, and siak, and 
get to the bottom, ani there remain haddied together ia a spiteful snap- 


| ping frightened mass, till the men almost reach to them, aad then the 


rate ran for it, like so many detected conspirators. 

Some tons of rats lie dead in the suo, aod already the bright buzzing 
blue blowflies are busy at their eyes. Barrow-loads of rats are ready to 
manure the wheat-fields they once invaded. 

The casualties on our side bas not been numerous. Joe has hit Toma 
tremendous blow oo the shin with a 
Bill bas been bitten by a rat; and old Farmer Debenham by ao impa- 
tient dog he tried to home. Every ose has stories to tell of his own 
special prowess; bow he took a boar-rat of enormous size by the tail, 
and beat his braias out against a wall; bow he sprang on four rate, and 
struck them dead with foar successive well-ai blows ; how he caught 


ey | @ rat oa his pitchfork as he fell from the stack ; and so oa, after the maa- | 


ner of old soldiers at the bivouac fire. 


stake in trying to fell a rat; the 


stadt it was intended su) ros to keep an eye oa. Soabout 12 years since 

Portland was decided on for a fortified naval station. Since then its 

name has yearly Sgured in the Estimates for “ works connected with the 

breakwater and fortificatioas ;” aad since then its rival on the other side 
| of the Channel bas been opened with grand éclat. Bat all the while the 

se Cherbourg has beea going steadily on, and now the great works 
on land and sea (for which ramour says we are indebted to the Vigilaace 
of the Prince Consort) are very fast advancing. At preseat we shall 
coafine ourselves to the breakwater. 

This as a breakwater is already complete. Tie fort and platform sy- 
peratructure of the east end adjoining the island of Portland is eatirely 
so. The great or northera end bas all its euperstructure and massive 
fort yet to be built. Their completion will reqaire at least four years 
more, bat, as the rough stone of the entire length of the great structara 
| is now firmly settled, and many feet above the sea, the shelter it affords 

is as perfect cow as it will be when entirely finished. The shape of the 
breakwater is an obtuse angle, stretching from the island at first towards 
| the north-east, and then tarning away due north into deep water, half 
across the splendid bay. Apparently, as one stands on the shore ang 
looks along the interminable rows of black timbers peering up Starkly 
oat of the sharp long reef of white stones, there does not seem a 
deal to show for nearly 13 years of constant labour, for the fruits of al) 
this toil are, of course, beneath thesea, If the restless waves were away, 
| the visitor would behold a sort of ridgy mountaio, or at least a hill of 
colossal stones, more than a mile and a half long, 100ft. high, and 309 
wide at its base. More than 5,000 000 tons of stone have already been 
| used, and at the least 1,000,000, or 1,500,000 more will yet be required. 
The harbour thus sbeltered, and almost enclosed, by this stupendous sea- 
| wall has a total exteat at low water of 2,107 acres. At two fathoms 
and upwards there are 1,750 acres, at three fathoms 1,590, and no less than 
1,290 acres, varying from 5 to 11 fathoms in depth. Taking three 
fathoms as the standard at low water, the acreage of our made harbours 
is as follows :—Kingstowa, 140 acres; Holyhead, 267 ; Dover (when made), 
374; Portland, 1,290; and Plymouth, 1,741. The average of very deep 
sheltered water is, however, greater at Portland thanat Plymouth. Just 
before the curve of the angle in the work there is an opening ia the 
breakwater of 400 feet wide, which separates ite eastern from its great 
| Borthera length. This openiag is made in order that ships going out in 
a northerly wind may not have to beat up the whole length of the break- 
| water, bat pass through the aperture with a fair wind and get at once 
sea. There is 11 fathoms water through this openiag, which, being 
400 feet wide, is, of course, ample enough to allow any vessel which even 
Greet Eastern shareholders might contemplate to pase through. The 
length of this eastera part of the work from the laud to the opening is 
1,900 feet, and the length of the northern breakwater beyond is a little 
over 6,000, The eastern portioa, as we have said, is quite finished and 
| faced with granite at its parapet. The top, or promenade, if we may so 
| call it, along this is divided iato two broad platforms. That oa the inner 
side fs about 40 feet broad and 12 above the sea. The platform or ter- 
| race above this is supported on a series of arches, and is about 18ft. broad 
and 28ft. above the sea. These arches, if filled with coal, as it is presamed 
they will be, will store some 8000 tons. Ino addition to these two splen- 
did coal storehouses have been erected on the land end, which coataia 
| about 8,000 tons more. Hydraulic cranes, workiog at a high elevation, 
| take the coals direct from the colliers iato the warehouses, and thence 
| their distribation is so admirably facilitated that a line-of-battle ship 
can coal fall up in a few hours, From the warehouse the coal is raa in 
| tracks along a tramway, and pours them into a massive wrought-iroa 
| shoot. Down this shoot on an endless chain pase a series of scrapers, 
which keep the coals pouring down into a smaller shoot beneath, that 
| passes them at once right iato the ship. The only limit to the ra- 
pidity with which the coals can be sent aboard by these means is the rate 
| at which they can be trimmed away in the bunkers by the men. A tun 
| @ minate can, it is said, be safely counted on. 
On the east end of this breakwater is a circular granite fort 100 feet 
, ia diameter, and of immense solidity. It is crenellated for musketry, 
| and carries besides eight gans of the heaviest calibre. This com 
| the opening in the breakwater we have spoken of, bat, though it 
| embarrass a vessel, it woald scarcely stop a large one beat oa 
| passag hat, ever, could be most effectually done in on 
minate by any one of the grim line of earthwork batteries oa the bill 
hind. The entire north position of the breakwater for a leagth of 6,000 
feet has none of its superstractare yet attempted, and, as we have said, 
only the reef of white stones afew feet above the sea. It is be- 
lieved that no building on this will be attempted. The sammit will 
ons filled ia and rounded off smoothly a few feet above the sea, 
| as at Plymouth ; for on the north end will be a hage circular fort, which 





Now, Farmer Debenham talks blithely of bread and meat and beer and | will want a clear field for its guns all round the harbour. 


ten rats, Everybody immediately puts in a claim to have killed | est 


more ; the er spirits claim to bave killed scores; the milder, 


rest content with one score—fifteea—twelve—eleven—anythiog over ten. 


The stalwart work is over; the great steam-engine stops its tre- 


This will really be a most formidable work, moun 60 of the heavi- 
It is to be circular, 200 feet in diameter, and, as it stands in 
| 11 fathoms water, and will rise 60 feet above the sea, the estimated four 
| years required to complete its masonry seems very moderate. Up to 
| six feet above the sea it will be a monstrous columa of almost solid gra- 


mendous attempt to puff itself into public notice ; the sacks of hard yel- | nite. For the rest of the structure the authorities are wavering between 


low grain are lolliog in the waggon ; the engine has put on his great 
black tarpaulin dreadnought ; the waggons roll and jiogle homeward ; 


| the comparative merits of granite walls of immense thickness, granite of 
less thickaess faced with four-inch plates of iron, or doing away with 


the red tladgeons ate tossed into the waggons; some corrosive lime is granite altogether and building the front entirely of iron plates fifteen 
strewn over the rat-mouataia, so that it now looks like an enormous ches thick. he latter idea seems preposteroas from its vast expense. 
country pie waitiag only for the upper crast; the cowboy blows his A fort of such a size built after this fashion would cost as much as the 


hora to callin loiterers ; aad home we go to a merry-makiag supper. 


THE GREAT BREAKWATER AT PORTLAND. 


whole breakwater. Thick granite in such a situation will answer every 
| practical parpose. No Power will ever be foolish enough to throw away 
balf a dozen ships of the line merely for the sake of silencing the fire of 
| @ granite fort which even if utterly destroyed leaves the great defences 


A breakwater is certainly not a happy theme by which to illustrate | 00 the hills of this English Cherbourg as formidable as ever. By the 


Admiralty wisdom or economy. Oa the whole it is, perhaps, the worst 


that could be chosen, always i 


r 





time this work is fiaished Sir William will probably have made us fami- 


g those relating to anchor and pro- | liar with 200-poanders ; bat, whether they are 200 or 500, this fort is to 
vision contracts, dockyards, the build and rig of ships, and naval subjects be armed 


with the heaviest and most powerful ordaance then io the ser- 





generally. In the mind of the inquiring taxpayer breakwaters are al- | Vice. There are to be two tiers of ted batteries ting 22 = 


ways associated with millions of money throwa broadcast into the sea, 


in out-of-the-way bays and inlets, which even without these obstacles to 


make their entry daogerous the most distressed mariner would be 


| each, with 16 ye oy pivot gans on the summit mounted en 
The roof of this will, of course, be bomb-proof; there are to — 
store and magazine rooms ia it, with quarters for a large garrison. 


par- 
ticalarly carefal toavoid. Where they ought to be erected the Admiralty | !atter, though very secure, are not unlikely to find the station a dall 
quntent Gatniees with doing nothing. S Where, in consequence of ri one ; in fact, it will be very little better than being quartered in a light 


nataral difficulties of the place, they ought never to have beea attempted, 


as at St. Catharine’s, Alderney, and Dover, the most stupendous works 


have been bogus, aod at the two last-named places are continued with 
great zeal cost to the present day. Where, as at Holyhead, a small 


breakwater might have done some good, a whole mountain has been 


house, which, by the way, the fort is also to be. 

The rapidity with which the breakwater has progressed has been 
mainly owing to Mr. Coode’s admirable system of layiag out the works. 
Buildiog a breakwater in a good uatural sitaation like that at Portland 

| is not a very difficult engineering work, but to build one quickly requires 


thrown into the sea in such a wise that a ship now fiads that port danger- | 20 ordinary amount of care and arrangement. The actual routiae of 


ove to enter, still more dangerous to leave, aad most dangerous of all to 


remain in. Holybead will cost very nearly £2,000,000, Dover nearl 
£700,000, while is estimated to swallow up £1,300,000, of which 
£900,000 is already irrevocably goae. Nobody kaows what the freak 


| construction followed when the line for the stracture has been sounded 
| and carefully marked out is simply to commence piling for the railway 
| that is to carry the long trains of waggons filled with stone, and wheos 
| few yards of this has been completed to go on “ tipping in” the rubble 


at St. Catharine’s bay cost, where an army of workmen was employed for 0d rough blocks of stone till they make their appearance above water 
years till it was teeeunatety found out that this harbour of refuge was ut- St last; thea again the pillag is carried forward a few yards more, and 


terly unapproachable by 
itself so full of saaken rocks that no ship could enter it aad live. The 
works at this harboar, therefore, were quietly dropped. It is said that 
similar uopleasaat discoveries in reference to rocks and approaches 
which were made at St. Catharine's five or six years back have recently 
been made at the works at Alderney. Here, however, the Admiralty 
have spent a million, aad cannot for the very shame etop short, at least 
till the estimate is overspent. 

In each a woeful list of hideous failare and costly mismanagement it is 


ved, drawn by three horses—a great black | a comfort to perceive that the long lane begins to tara at last, and that | heaviest traffls, 


from our now having one good standard to go by we may hope for better 
things for the fatare. Portland Breakwater is a really grand and magai- 
ficent work, and one of which the nation may well be proad if it is in- 


psin apy weather atall,and the proff-red havea the tipping in process repeated, and #0 on by successive stages to the end 


of the wor his, as we say, seems a very simple method, but when we 
| recollect that it has all to be accomplis through 11 fathoms > A 
rough tambling waves, it will easily be imagined that it presents diffical- 
ties which do oot appear in a mere narrative of the modus operandi. One 
nighi’s rough weather often sweeps away the timber work that cost macy 
thousands of pounds and many months of labour to coastract and fix ia 
its position ia the sea. The piling that has to resist the action of a deep 
and beavy sea, and to carry also, at a height of 90 feet, a railway for the 
ires to be thing more than a commoa 
work of timber. Every log used has first of all to be prepared and rea- 
| dered weather-proot by saturating it to its very centre with creosote. 
This is dona at Portland by the following method :—Oa the works is 





clined so let bygones be bygones aad forget the many successive failures erected a cylindrical boiler of immense strength, about 100 feet long 
before it wae able to attala so mech. Portland Breakwater ie not oaly | 80d 7 feet in diameter. This is filled with the largest aad aes 


a great work itself, bat, what is more importaat ia these harbour ques- 
tions, it is exactly where a work of that kind was most wanted aod is 
most useful. Before its erection Portland Roads, though capable of bsiag 
made the finest harbour ia the kingdom, afforded but doubttul shelter 
to vessels In distress. One advaa it enjoyed, and still, of courss, 
retains—that of possessing a sp anchorage of stiff blue clay and 
being free from rock or shoal throaghoat the waole of the spleadid bay, 
from the island of Portland itself up to the very —— at Weymoa' 

These are, of course, great natural advantages, everything seemed to 
poiat it oat og on designed by nature for a barboar of refuge for 
our Channel Its lights, however, might have remained en to 
this hour had not oar Government been roused to uawonted vigilance 
by the formidable natare of the works going on at Cherbourg, aad so 
cast about to see where they might best form an Eaglish station to 
match it. To the qaery for such a spot there could be bat one reply— 
Portland. There was the proper spot fora breakwater ; there was the 
stone to make it; there were steep, rugged, unassailable heights for 
fortifications ; a noble harboar for the sbippiag ; a space for docks whea 
required ; there were two liaes of rails to the port ; and, above all, the 
port itself was only five hours’ steamiag distance from the French Croa- 


| logs that can be procured, and the mouth closed with a olid iron 
airtight cover. By means of a powerfal steam pump the air fs then ex- 
| hausted, not oaly from the tube, bat from the very pores of the timber 
e it. When the vacuum is as complete as it can well be made the 

| creosote is let in from tanks at the bottom and is continued to be 
in by Bey power till the pressure is at nearly 3001b. to the sqaare 
| inch. {no this the logs remaia for two or three days, by which time the 
| creosote has been forced into the fibre of the wood to the depth of two 
inches all round. As far as can be jadged from the many years experi- 
ence of the piling on the breakwater, this process (which was discovered 
by the brother of the present Lord Chancellor) renders the timber iades- 
tractible from the combied alternate action of the a'r and water. When 
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right it is moored by many wrought-iron tie rods, which are takea from | preferring the latter are manifold. In the first place, Rome is more ne-| aesured me 
the top of the pile down into the sea all round it, when they are secured | ceseary to Italy than Venice, not only as the natural capital, bat as a far However, 
at the bottom to a number of Mitchel! ecrews, forced as deep as they can | more powerful focus of reaction while it remains ucannexed. If it is 

be turned into the clay beceath. When thas secared they are tolerably | really the desire of the Emperor “ that the subverted throne Pal Naples) 
safe, though a eingle heavy wave uproots pile and moorings in anivstant,| may remain in the dust,” he is doing more than the 

To avoid the risk of this two or three piles are generally set at the same | Austria to thwart that wieb. Even if Austria now held the protecto-| mination b 
time, eo that the moment the moorings are complete the piles are all | rate of Rome, which she was so near obtaining in 1849, and which Cardi- | 


that the blanderings of the Company were still kept up 
I got a good state-room assigned me, and will not dwell far- 
ther on an unimportant trifle. 

mperor of; Amidst great confusion—caused by the mustering of the crew for exa- 


y the Government officiala—we got under way at 1. 30 p.m. 


pound together by powerful cross timbers, which in a short time are | nal Antonelli would have preferred to the patronage of France, ber le- Nard mr he fine. Many excursion boats with their crowded decks 
made strong enough to bear the immense weight of the trucks loaded | gions and influence could scarcely have retarded the unity of Italy eo | ® nds of Music were about us; and our voyage commenced as aus. 
with stone, which then at once commence “ tipping” in the blocks, anda | effectaally as French intervention. There would have been undisguiced | piciously as voyage ever commenced. The quays, and the streets of 


few day: of this work puts the new piling in comparative safety. 
All the stone used in the breakwater, except the 
parapets, which are from Cornwall, bas been obtain 


from the Portland | so inconsiderable. 


hostility on both sides, and, once surrounded by Italian territory, the | Liverpool that lead to t j 
anite facings and , Eternal City must sooa bave been wrested from a Power whose navy is 2 : © the river, or from which sight of the big ship 


But this is not all. The Italians bave moreright to could be had, were crowded with men and women to see us; and, in fact, 


uarries, and three-fourths of it bave been excavated by the labour of | Rome than they bave to Venetia, because the Government there has not | if the ship now moved for the first time, she could not have more gazers. 


e convicts at the immense prison on the island. The quarries are | eveo the poor title of superior force. Venetia is at least a conquered 


The ecene from the rigging as we descended the Mersey was extraor- 


: : divary. The tall chimoey stacks ; the ship’s masts in the docks wh 
situated some 400 or 500 {t. above the level of the breakwater, to which | province, and they who bold it are competent to enforce order for them- | their bulls lie hid s th , P's masts in e jocks where 
it is conveyed down by three inclines of broad gauge double rails. These | eelves. But no one supposes that the Pope and Cardinals could adminie- + ered io the city’s ty Rt. — quays io —- 
inclines are each about 1,500ft. long, with a gradient on two inclines of ter government in Rome for a day after the French troops should be steady rounds ; the tall steeples of the pre-med w = -mills going their 
lin 10, and in the third of about lin 15. They are worked with a wire | withdrawn ; a0 that its population are not only coerced into obedience English atmosphere ; this scene, I say, was ~~ ap up in the hazy 
rope over a drum, the weight of the descending trunks full of stone wiad- | by foreigners, but by foreigners who do not even claim to be its legiti- one too that the sadder ietuees of the aan oa ———— 
ing up the train of empty waggons on the other line of rails. Thus, there | mate masters, Lastly, the lapse of time will operate differently in the ship is not enough to eradicate —No motion of the ae ence with the 
is a constant succession of loaded waggons coming down the down lice | two cases. Austria would be better disposed to treat with a Power that chip or noise of the en- 


of each incline, with an equal stream of empty waggous being pulled up 
the up line, to be filled again. 


As fast as the full waggons arrive at the | that the Pope will be more r iled tor 


ines wes perceptible ; and one had to ask whether we were moving, or 
ruled over ali Italy, except one corner ; but there is no reasovable hope g : r we w oving, 
y P Ber 5 ing the # of St Pour to take a land observation to ascertain that we were under way. Our first 





- uns were fired at 20 minutes to 2. Presently the little st Rover 
head of the breakwater they are pushed along the tramway over the | and bis immediate succeesors than he is at present. This is not the first 8 : steamer 
piling by a powerful fesgueten td the ead of Sue work, =~ the oon- | time that his temporal jurisdiction bas been jeopardized. Again and overtakes us, and the pilot and visitors leave ue, with a heap of impreca- 


tents of each waggon are “ tipped” over into the eea. 
tons a-day have been thus “tipped in’ at Portland. At Holyhead, 
5,000 tons a day have frequently been accomplished ; but the eupply of 
stone there was by contract work, and not, as at Portland, dependent on 
what the convicts could furnish. The tipping in is now going on very 
slowly, for the foundations for the north fort, at the end of the break- 
water, are being commenced. The base of this will be formed by a 
gigantic pile of stones rome 600 or 700ft. in diameter, and 30 or 40ft. 
gb. On this will rest the aetual blocks of granite which commence the 
walls of the fort some 20ft. below low-water mark. These blocks, it need 
scarcely be said, are not “tipped in.” Each one is regularly lowered to 
ite proper place, and carefully set by divers working under water. At 
some parts of the works these divers have heen employed for hours at a 
depth of 11 fathoms beneath the surface. When these men are employed 
the work is, of course, both slow and costly, for the divers can only work 


‘Ab macy as 3,000 | sgain it was practically lost dariag the Middle Ages, acd it woe a Catho- | 4008 000 the bead of some unlucky person, who, by lingering over bis 


. crackers and cheese detained us a few minutes, and still 
- cy ——— \~ one ae ae oo Y~4 a more by his timidity in leaving the ship uatil the boat wish tenon 

tle, ee eee ow that Italy, if not Christendom, | out loore was made well fast again. Bat amidst hisser, and “ throw hi 
could do without him. hile, however, history may prove the temporal overboard,” and “ take him with you, America is ood enough tor hi 7 
to be quite separable from the spiritual power, it also proves the tenacity | we faally got rid of the last tie ihat bound us to old Englacd, and 2 
with which euccessive Popes bave grasped the former. Io ebort, nothing fedders” cna *eheamien® were heard gtand, aad “up 
is to be gained by postponing the trial of strength between Victor Em-| Phe afiernoon passed pleasantly away ; and eo at dinner-time we are 
manuel and Pius 1X., whereas much besides “ tue will of Italy” is re-| a1) ready for the meal, albeit there waa not much of a meal ready for us. 
quired to overcome the difficulties attending the transfer of Veuetia. I never witnessed such good humour under hungry circumstances, as 
Mu. —_ of Pn — yy has — ame oe ied that dinner-bour proved. After waiting balfan hour the soup was served ; 

ered the manifestation’ of this will, We, in our ignorance, fancied | an4 another balt hour brought the meats—but very little of them. The 
she bad done both, and we have never denied her the credit of the for-| neat was scanty, but the service scantier. “Hand me,” says my right 
mer. Without ber active assistance and tacit guarantee of the conquests | nang friend, who was late in taking his place, ‘that bill of nll ~ he 
oS ——- — = ~ it is ee the mt ute,” says the bolder of the bill, “everything is gone.” “ Well,” says 
y would s ave remain: ogue o! “ . . i 

 Gaanialen apse teen Sa cn understand is| 2Y, friend, “I would like to see what other people have had ;” upon 





daring a briet period of the day, and that only when the calmest weather 
gooumi. Bearing this in view, it will be good and quick work if the 
next four yeare see this great fort entirely completed. When it is 
finished, however, it will be a splendid and most formidable defence, 
worth all that it will cost ia time and money. 

The estimated cost of the whole breakwater is £1,047,125. All the 
expensive work is now done, and only £928,000 has been spent. Ia the 
matter of breakwaters assuredly the public bave never yet got so much 
benefit for their money as they will derive from the completion of this 
gigantic work at Portland.— Times, Sept. 14. 


ee 
THE ROMAN QUESTION, 


The preeent aspect of affairs at Rome is exactly such as the French 
love to describe as a “question.” In the management of such “ ques- 
tions” our neighbours are unrivailed. When an Englishman has put 
himeelf into a false position bis first idea is to struggle or blunder out of 
it as best be can, and it would never occur to him to treat it as a Provi- 
dential dispensation. Not so his more adroit rival. He calls all the 
world to witness that he is entangled in a question “ the solution of 
which,” as we were lately told, “belongs principally to Providence.” 
Meanwhile be is far from neg'ecting human means of extricatiog himself. 
He throws out feelers in all directions, in the shape of pampblets, arti- 
cles, and official declarations ; he employs every literary artifice, from 
the broed hint to the delicate innuendo, from the indi t protest to 
the frank disclaimer, feintiog and retiring by turns, till he bas made sure 
of bis ground and ascertained the precise strength of the obstacles to be 
overcome. After ventilating the “ question” on every side, and from 
every point of view, he suddenly lets it drop, and watches the effect of 
this mavceuvre on the public opinion of Europe. When at last be finds 
an unity of bringing it to an issue, whether violent or peaceable, 
he always contrives to persuade himeelft, and takes much pains to make 
others believe, that he is the disinterested ageat of destiny. 

bas been the history of the artificial problem known as the “ Ro- 

man question.” Tbat question is, in truth, extremely simple. How to 
prevail on the Emperor Napoleon to withdraw the troops arbitrarily 
sent to the Papal territory some twelve years ago is the begioning and 
end of the puzzle. There is to very obvious reason why there should 

be more ceremony in getting out of a political difficulty than there was 
in getting into it, and, this done, every one can see the basis of a satis- 
y arrangement. There are but two parties properly interested in 

the matter beside the Pope himself—his subjects and the King of Italy. 
The compromise that the Pope would infailibly have to make with his 
own subjects is one that could not but be agreeable to the King of Italy, 
and, except so far as the great Catholic Powersmight be entitled to de- 








mand security for the safety and independence of their epiritual head, | miles to be bailt, That, it is estimated, can be done for £3,000,000 


the rest of Christendom would have no reason to complain of the change. 
That France would have nothing to lose by it, and that her honour as 
well as policy should prompt her to abandca her present occupation, bas 
been so ab] 
prove it. 
of Rome seem further off at this moment than it did a fortaight ago !— 
Times, Sept. 17. 





Another oracular article in the Constitutionnel warns us to await pa- 
tiently the solution of the Roman question. If Italy can make thie 
effort of resignation, we ought todo so cheerfully enough ; but, mesn- 
while, it is rather hard to chide us for indulgiog some remnants of those 
expectations which it has been the policy of the Imperial Government to 
foster and frustrate alternately. We are now told that “it is only Revo- 
lationary and Reactionary parties that d d the i diate evacua- 
tion of Rome.” This is really too bad. One day we bave a slashing 
pamphlet—thbe author of which has such influence that M. Dentu, the 

blieber, is content to remain “ in absolute ignorance” of bim—recall- 

og M. Mérode’s insult to the Emperor, which, it assures us, his Imperial 
Majesty has not forgotten ; asserting roundly that “the greatest evile of 
Italy bave proceeded from the teimporal power of the 
zing for the original occupation of Rome, while it reminds us that the 
peror of all men can afford to retrace a false step; threatening his 





Holiness with the loss even of bis spiritual power if be should turn con- | 


tumacious, and proving elaborately that an immediate evacuation is for 
the interest of all parties. The ruse, if it were a ruse,succeeds admirably ; 
every friend of Italy rejoices to see the arguments which he had so often 
employed reproduced in so imposing a form, and no one doubts that the 
time for action das come, The next day we ure rallied on our sim- 
plicity, while a new demand is made on our faith in the wis- 
dom that keeps us eli in suspenre. “Everything will be un- 
ravelled in time.” Very likely ; but then it is a great pity 
that our curiosity should bave been studiously excited aud kept on 
the stretch eo long betore it was to be gratified. There are natural limits to 
the length of a prologue, and certain rules of art and common sense 
should be observed in its construction, The rustic players in the “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” did not fall into this error. In their idea, the 


design of a prologue was not to exaggerate the probable effect of the | 


coming performance, but to prepare the audience for the stress to be put 
on their emotions ; it was to aseure them that Pyramas was not Pyramus 
after all, but Bottom, the weaver ; that the lion was no lion; and that, 
witb all the clashing of swords, po one would be killed. Above all, it 
announced the immediate drawing up of the drop scene. 

The actors are at hand, and by their show 

You shall know all that you are like to know. 
The Imperia! managers might borrow a hint from these rude artiste, by 
not keeping a stage painting, representing the Rains of Italian Mierule, 
before the spectators till one begins to doubt whether there is to be any 
Firet Act, or any play at all, or whether this preliminary spectacle, with 
its high sounding prologue, may not turn out to be as deceptive as the 
curtain of Parrbesias, which bad no picture bebind it. 

_ The only meaning which we bave been able to elicit from the myste- 

rious utterances of the Constitutionnel is a suggestion tbat France retains 


ber present attitude in order to protect Italy sgaivet come unseen enemy. | 


What that enemy ie we should be uiterly at a loss to conjecture but for one 
or two expressions in this very article. It isnot the Revolutionary party, 
but “ the stranger,” who is held in check by General Goyon ; and it is 
only when ~ freed from the Austrian yoke” that Italy, according to this 
view, will be free to work out her own unity. We hardly know bow to 
interpret this otberwise then as an intimation that French troops will 
not quit Italy while Austrian remaic io it,—that the Venetian is 
prior to the Roman question. This, it will be remembered, is the very 
Teverse of tbe opiniou entertained by Count Cavour, and the reaeous fur 


c 5 which a third party suggested that “that was scarcely worth while, as 
why, =. Stating ~ Lay Pe ry my ~ ek aie they bad but very little of it.” I simply mention this little incident, be- 
Deanent te ag, i - wt a — i. @ she bas re. | 20% it kept up the reputation of the concern ; and reminded me of a 
atedly held towards the Pope. Ot course, things may be passing be | (aestlon put to me by @ lady in London, « Are y we Fm bee el oe 
ind the scenes of which we are ignorant, and the consolidation of italy sand leben la spp Geeta — 
— = S Guests mind tenthas hon telane AD 4 ws could be supplied with it ; but I em happy to eay that all the 
5 = —_ waqunant coutgs Gop of the Ck accompli Y, that little speechee of that sitting were made more in jollity than in anger. It 
France is to be a kind of Providence to Italy. Mere superiority in ty EST ete 
cong ae quatiteatins hee mp oe a Wednesday, I cuormnt to get a glimpse of old Ireland, and found 
longs to no Goreroment cr nation of mortals, We are ready to give the | weather over-head j we aor GF BI 
pow a Pee ane = — —— ya on the fast canvas shows. —— was well on our port quarter, and for 
would be the dire consequences of his withdrawing protection. To pee round same tarboard 
these questions we get no direct answer, and there is a perilous vague- a wind it was. oe ~~ Ak = ber oe 
nese in the assurance that, when the long account sball at last be closed, jah ladies and children are seen here and there. Tho pomengine gous. 
“ 7 ¥ 
France will not have made a useless sacrifice.” —Ibid, Sem 24. rally appeared as jovial a set as ever threw their lot together. So we 


ee pleasantly took leave of Wedneeday ; and after a good night’s rest, were 
FROM HALIFAX TO QUEBEC; AN AMERICAN VIEW. up betimes on the fatal Thureday which inaugurated our difficulty. 
It is about twenty-three years since the g of transatlantic steam-| _ After I “ turned oat,” I found that my dreams about crossing the 


navigation between this continent and Europe, aud on its complete Atlantic without sea-sickness were a delusion ; and so, turned in again. 
establishment the British Government directed ite attention to the sab- About 3 P.M. the rolling of the ship eo increased, that @ table in my cabin 
ject of the best method of opening a communication between Halifax and | (Which bad been fitted up for the Directors’ use, I believe, and was unlike 
Quebec. It was decided that a railroad was the most feasible mode, and | the ordinary ship scoommedation) began to move. The steward there- 
so important was it even then held that some communication should be | 2P02 | it oa an iron frame, upon which one end of my cot was swang. 
established, that survey was ordered in 1846. Two years later this |! did not apprehend more trouble, although the rolling was severe. 

survey was completed, and early in 1849 a report was made to Parlia-| But about 4) P.M. the ship heeled over on her starboard beam, the ta- 
ment in favour of building the road. Nothing more was done, however, | bie going end carrying both iron frames, the frames carrying the bed, 
till 1851, whem the Colonia! Minister, Lord Grey, pled ged either the im- | 904 the latter a me, and pitching me out some twelve feet from 
perial guaranty, or to advance the money from the b Treasury, on | the starting point. This was all the work of balf a recond ; and before 
an estimate that the line would cost only £5,000,000 sterling, or about I bad time to understand how matters or myeelf stood, I was chucked 
$25,000,000. The next year this pledge was renewed by the new Minis. | 0Ver to the larboard side, aod thea tremeodous lurch succeeded tre- 
try, but the Government was not called upon to redeem it, because, it is mendous lurch from side to side, for about three minutes, Seeing my 
oald, there was some difference on the question of route. But the offer | Position attacked by a large table aud bedstead, two iroa-frames upon 

































































































var | all the ungranted lands tor ten miles each side of the proposed road, and 
shown in a late pampblet that it is the lees needful for us to ps ah pe Ls ed Go ; 
Vhat, thea, are we waiting for, and why does tbe evacuation | # free right of way through all = poepecty, poovided the Govere- 


of £5,000,000 may bave had something to do with the — wey as that 
sum would seem to be hardly sufficient, even on the Amer 

of cost - mile, to build and equip such a road on any 

lying wholly within the British 


e route 
rovinces—a provision which if diere- 


which the bed had swung, two portmanteaux, a washstand and chest of 


‘can estimate | drawere—either of which with an accidentally well-aimed blow would 


have been sufficient to kill a Samson, and before which a sea-sick dog 
would have no chance—I decided to share the fate of the crowd in the 


garded would make the road altogether useless. The piedge, however, crowd, rather than be killed without a living witness as to the mode or 


has never been withdrawn, and since that time Canada bas built 114 
miles of line from Quebec toward Halifax ; New-Branswick bas built 
110 from Shediac to St. Jobo. and Nova-Scotia 60 miles from Halifax to 
Truro, making altogether 282 miles of the distance, leaving only 350 


sterling. 
In 1858, however, the three Provinces asked for aid of the Imperial 
Government. But they granted to her Majesty £60,000 per annum, and 


| ment would complete the road, eitber on its own account or by a private 
| company, and the Goverament was asked to pay £60,000 per annum for 

the carriage of maile, military stores, and troope between Quebec and 
| Halifax, it being believed that with such aid and the grant guaranteed 
| for a series of years, the requisite capital can be raised to complete the 
| road. Withis the last year the prayer from the three Provinces to 
of each province has resolved to urge upon their respective Legislatures 

to renew to her Mejesty the offer of £60,000 the grant of land, and the 
right of way made in 1858, provided her Mejesty’s Government will com- 

plete the road or procure its completion by a private company. Astrong 
influence is broogbt to bear upon the subject in Eoglend. Petitions nu- 
| merously signed by merchants, bankers, and oibers in London, Liverpool, 
| Manchester, Glasgow, and Bristol, in favour of the addreeses of the Pro- 
| vinces were presented to Parliament in May last, and in June a deputa- 


representatives of British American Land and Mioing Companies, the 
Bank of British North American, and other bodies, bad a conference 
with the Duke of Newcastle, with which they expressed themselves en- 
tirely esatiefied. 
Thus the case stands at present, but it is evident that attention is 
fully awakened, both in the Provinces and in Great Britain, to the im- 
portance of this road. Now the Canadas are cut off from all communi- 
cation with the mother country, exce the United States, for 
half the year. This state of things requires the keeping of a considera- 
ble body of troops in Canada, the expense of which might be saved if 
there was open commanication witbin ten days, at all times, with Eog- 
land ; while, afier all, the expensive establishment now kept there would 
really be of little avail in case of the breaking out of hostilities, on this 
side the ocean, in the Winter season. And it is maintained that euch a 
road would be of immense commercial advantage to the Provinces, 
givizg them 1,400 miles of coutivaous railroad, which would eventually 
be carried ibrough to the Pacific ; opening new lands and new induce- 
ments to immigration ; binding its Pro togetber ; knitting them 
anew to the parent Government ; and rendering them entirely indepen- 
| dent, by their easy communication with Eogland, of the United States. 
We certainly do not think ite importance is over-eetimated, nor will ite 
success be without some grave oa to rie of this country, 

| especially to those of the State of Maine.—N. FY. Oct. 11, 

SS 

THE “GREAT EASTERN” ON HER LAST VOYAGE. 


The big ship has been one of the lions of our day, and has received 
the meed of praise bere and censure there with ratber an unsparing 
bard; bat now a new phase in ber bistory is upon us, and as I was un- 
fortavately a victim, I jot down for the benefit of the Albion's readere 
such an t of ber attempted voyage as a severe landeman can give 
of a big ship in a big blow. I say severe landsman, but perbaps severe 
seaman would be nearer the mark, as sea life, even under circumstances 
ordinarily propitioue, is to me the greatest of imaginable bores. 

I got on board on the 10th ult. and was forcibly reminded of previous 
incidents in the sbip’s history, by finding that the cabin engaged by me 
was aleo engaged by some balf a dozen other passengers ; but as it bad 
been for some time previous sesigned to the engineers of the ebip, none 
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| the Parent Government for aid has been renewed, and the executive power plate 


opes ;” apolo- | tiom composed of twenty-two members of Parlisment, the managers and ings, 


manner. A few cautiously creeping steps, and I was at the door of my 
state-room, when a groping of about six feet further placed me in the din- 
ing saloon. The desolate aspect there preseated defies description and 
imagination alike. 
It was the dinner-bour, but the tables were deserted by the passengers 
and the saloon deserted by the stewards ; the crockery, glassware, tables, 
chairs, and every other article, were all shooting pell-mell from side to 
side, the mass of furniture fast becoming a mass of rubbish. Some of 
the emaller objects found way or made way to the next deck below, 
through the sky-lights. The glass racks that huog over head contri- 
buted their quota to the general smach, by throwing down their con- 
tents ; the plate-closet also added to the heap, in the way of dishes and 
their covers, &c. ; and the chandeliers were not remiss, for now and then 
a globe or lamp, or chandelier complete, came down with a crash to strike 
terror afresh into the hearte of the already terrified. For, when a new 
crash occurred, one did not kaow whether it was a graod mirror, or a 
in the ship’s side, that gave way. 
On the deck immediately below us, were rolling barrele of flour, ale, 
porter, and so forth, as though they were pipe-etems oa the palm of a 
pe hand. The flour barrel breaks, and sends up to us ite contents in 
ne particles ; the porter bottles are smashed, and the fumes of that 
liquid are mingled with the flour floating in the air; and whilet they 
sometimes go well together, they are not in this mixture pleasant. 
The picture of our saloon is reproduced in all; and the only bit of 
variety is found in the Grand Saloon, where a stove starts from its moor- 
and is dashed against one of the large mirrors, shattering above 
one third of it. No sooner is the stove arrested, than a pasrenger rans 
bis head into the portion of the plate glass that remains in the frame. 
Whether this was done in taking a cue from the stove, or after the man- 
ner of certain of the animate things of the earth that butt at their own 
reflection, I know not; but a black eye to the passenger and a great 
accession to the “ rolling-stock” of the ship are the result. Our “ 
load,” which consisted of two cows, did not escape, one having the life 
lurched out of her, and then being so thrown as that her ghastly bead 
2 serve the sky light into the ladies’ saloon, while the other was 
tly pitched overboard. A live swan also, that was adrift, found its way 
into the Grand Saloon, an object not often graciog the chief cabin of a 
transatlantic steamer. 

I joined a few of the passengers in the gangwsy between the two sa- 
loone, and the firet word,that I beard from one of them was “ We shall 
be on fire in half anboar!’’ Now a bint, jocularly thrown out by a Club 

on board, came into play: and in the mide. of confa- 
sion a dozen or more of them, self-elected policemen, made circuit of 
the ship, watching the —— lights to } nage accident from that 
source. In their rounds they discovered bake-house on fire; and, 
thank God, their watcbfulnees averted that most terrible calamity, a fire 
in 8 ship having eight handred souls on board, and in a sea in which a 
small boat cou!d not live a moment.—Meantime the ship rolled, it was 
said, at the popular angle of 45° (I never heard of any other angle ;) and 
we wondered why her et pat to the ye ag Ain ing that 
she bad complete mastery over her crew. The paseeogers 
generally epent that tay aod dreary night of Thursday, in ignorance of 
our real condition, and of the many dangers tbat beset us. The gale 
was at its bighest about 2 A.M. on Friday, and rather subsided about 
6 AM., leaving however an angry sea, in the trough of which we lay, 
swinging from side to side with great regularity. I say larity, 
because the roll was not constant and continuous, She would roll for 
perhaps five micates; and baving as it were exhausted ber strength, would 
“¢ome to” and remain upright and sober for possibly two or three. 
This peculiarity I observed even when the gale was at its beight. Let 
me add also that at no ope moment was there the slightest spprehension 
felt, that the chip would not right herself, so buoyant was ber action— 
all stories to the conirary notwithstanding. 

Early on Friday, and then only, it was known that our rudder was 
zone. The rudder-head had broken, aboat six inches above a disc of iroa 

rested upon traversing balls upon which it revolved. The paddles 
were also goue, the ends of the ehafte on either side being cometetny 























of the maoy claimants could obtain possession. This little occurrence 


bare. We bad therefore now to look the #ern reality in the face. 3 
could not use the screw, because, in the revolation of the blades, they 
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strike against the rudder, and they bad in fact already made a large in- 
dentation therein. We were drifiiag we koew not whither ; and were 
supposed to be so far north as to be out of the track of vessels, while 
our provisions in their damaged snd destroyed state could not last us 
long. We became then at once frugal, our fare consisting of biecuit, to 
which we helped ourselves from barrels lashed here and there in the 
saloons. 

The Captain now set to work to patch up his rudder, to enable us to 
return to port. This he attempted by carryiug a chain round the radder 
blade, shackling it at the indeatation made by the screw, and bringing 
the ends in over the thip’s quarters. He was hopefal of success, but the 

rocess was slow. Another mode was suggested by a passenger, Mr 

amilton E. Towle, C.E., of Boston. Tais consisted of simply coil- 
ing cable-cbaio round the stamp of the rudder head, and attachiog it 
to the steering gear which was already in the tween decks. After some 
interviews with the Captain and Engiaeer, he was given a gang of men 
and allowed to try his plan; and so the Captain worked upon the rudder- 
bladejoutside, and Mr. Towle worked inside ; and, in hopes that our screw 
engine was all right, aod that things might yet be well, we comforted 
ourselves accordiagly. 

Anotber night, aod Saturday was upon us; and a fine day and a great 
extent,of horizon gave the hope that we might be blessed with the sight 
ofasail, But,the hours went by, and not a speck could the eye dis- 
cover on the dreary but now tranquil sea. With sad bearts we turned 
in for another‘night ; but at 9 P. M. we beard * Sail ho!” anda rush oa 
deck. There truly was canvas off our larboard beam, and on the paddle- 
box we were burning the usual blue light of distress. Watching the 
tiny craft, we were horrified at seeing her sheer a-head of us, as though she 
looked upof our ship as a monster not to be approached. We sent up a 
rocket and fired a guo, aod then saw the new comer “ bout ship 
and retarn. To our Cuptain’s question, “Brig, aboy!” “ Will— 
you—stay—by—ue—to-night?” we gladly heard the ready re- 

ly, Iwill.’ We ask “ What brig is that?’ and get for answer “ the 

fagnet, of Halifax.” What attraction did that magnet have for us! 
Every one rushed around embracing and congratalating each other, 
without regard to previous acquaintence ; and then for the second time, 
but lighter of heart, we went below for the night, overhearing oa our 
way a lady ask our Captain why the brig would not take us in tow. 

Oa Sunday morniog, the brig came up early, as it were, for orders. 
We told ber that we wisbed her to stay by as, and that we would be 
ready to start in six bours ; aod so we looked forward to 2 P.M, to test 
the ingenuity of those who were working on the rudder. The sea was 
calm; the day fine; but yet the vessel rolled. Two P. M. came and 
went; and two hours later, Mr. Towle, it was hinted, was ready to steer 
the ship, but ‘he Captain’s chains were ia the way outside, aod @ few 
hours more were still necessary. We soon bad indications of getting up 
steam, and at 6 P.M. fairly started, the ship obeying Mr. Towle’s chains, 
and the brig ~~ to follow us to Cork, as she declined to be 
taken io tow. e were now glad of heart ; our screw worked admir- 
ably ; and we hoped to reach land on Tuesday. 

he weather contiaued fine on Monday, and we went along at a epeed 
of nine knots an hour. At 10 A M. we met the /’ersia, under circumstan- 
ces that I find bave been fully detailed, and we were glad to have the oppor- 
tunivy of relieving the anxiety of our frieads in this city who would f-el 
concern at our non arrival. The usual “ Meeting” was subsequently 
held, acd Resolutions were left to a Committee. Our Captain was com- 
plimented on his “ fertility of resources ;”’ Mr. Towle was duly honoured, 
aod was voted as deserviog a testimonial ; the Company was roughly 
handled, as it deserved to be, for reading the ship to sa like an immense 
pontoon, 26 feet in the water and 31 feet out of it—too light, ia the opinion 
of many sea Oaptains, by at least ten feet. This fact has scarcely re- 
ceived the attention it deserved. Sea going vessels in this port are load- 
ed under the insp:ctivn of the surveyor of the Board of Uaderwriters, 
and bis certificate as to the proper loading—neither too deeply laden 
bor yet wen'ing in proper depth—obtained. Could the Great Zastern 
have o>teined @ corre:ponding certificate in Liverpool? 

About dusk on Tue+day, we anchored outside the harbour of Queens- 
town, and 8 me fifty of the paseogers went ashore in tugs. | followed them 
the next morning early, the Captain boping to get iato harbour in the fore- 
noon. Ia this he was dirappointed, as the wind was foul, and the vesse 
could pot be “ brought to,” and the two or three tugs that pulled at her 
bead she was said not to have minded. It was found necessary ia the 
afternoon to turn ber bead sea-ward ; but she retarned on Friday morn- 
ing, and entered the harbour and anchored safely to berself—damagiog 
badiy, however, a couple of barques that were near ber course or moor- 
log, and suggesting to a poor woman on board, who had her reason 
shattered by the fright of the gale, that she never saw sach a ship as 
this ; “she destroys every thing she touches, but never destroys herself.”’ 
The sbarebaldere cao probably appreciate the force of this remark. 

The ship presented no sign of strain or of boits being displaced ; and 
whea it is understood that ebe resisted the shooting from side to side of 
the chain in the “ cable locker,” until the chain itself was polished like 
silver, and that wheo tbe similer action of a “ bollard head’’—an 
immenee iron casting weighing 1} toos—made a bole in a plate in ber 
side, it did not start a bolt, it will be comprehended how weil the ship 
was put together. 

I am not in a condition to write feelingly of the loss of the baggage, 
because I was not a sufferer, and a looker-ou was likely to see only the 
ludicrous side of the picture. The “ airing” on Saturday, of the few bits 
that could be got whole from the débris, proved that the colours of the 
fabrics, like the fabrics themselves, were loose, for here you could see the 
Solferino tint transferred to the Honiton lace, and there the shade of the 
Magenta shaw! toved down to the colour of a Massachusetts school-house. 

Of the casualties on board, the most sad one was that of the poor lady 
already referred to, because her reason may never retara to her; and the 
next ia seriousness is that of the ship’s cook who bad his leg fractared, 
both bones, in two places, The other accidents were summed up by the 
~~ surgeon as amounting to 39, in fractured riba, fiagers, aod arms, 

severe contusions. One of the passengers will carry a mark on the 
tip of bis nose to the end of bis days. 

The y promptly refaaded the age money ; and so we leave 
the big ebip, thanking ber fur obeying ue Towle, aod thanking Mr, T. 
for bis twenty six hours of hard work. 8. J. A. 

New York, Oct. 10. 

—_—_—_—— 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO, 


The intention to coerce Mexico into decency has been demi-cfficially 
announced. England, France, and Spain bave entered into a convention 
to comp! Mexico to place her customs revenue iu the hands of the consuls, 
Fifty per ceot. will then be retained to pay the debts owing to the three 
Powere, and fifty per cent. passed over to the Mexican authorities, Mex- 
ico, at the rame time, will give valid security for the protection of 
forei If Juarez submits and maiutains order, the blockade will be 

; if not, the allied Powers will march upoa the capital, and set up 
a civilized Government. The American President has consented to this 
ee. Americans being large sofferers in the recent atrociti 





of any portion of the Republican soil, or to stipulate for exclusive advan- 
tages to the detriment of the United States. 

*** The ooly point on which there may possibly be a difference 
between ourselves and oar allies regards the governmeut of the Repub- 
lic. Eaglaad will be content to see it. remain in the hands of the Libe- 
ral party, which is now in power, while France ani Spaia are suspected 
ot a partiality for the ecclesiastical rale which bas been recently over- 
thrown. It would indeed be strange if France were in both the Old and 
New World to make herself the protector of priests and bandits. Just as 
in Italy the partisan of Francis II. is fitted out at Rome for bis work of 
making the kingdom of Naples ungovernable, so ia Mexico the roads 
throughout the country, and even the streets of the capital, are infested 
by plunderers whom the leaders of the Church party do not hesitate to 
call their friends The marders and torturiags which aave taken place 
lately are the work of men led by Marquez, a noted partisan and the 
chief hope of the priests. Whatever happens, there must not be placed 
in power again; for to the barbarism aad saperstition of the Mexican 
Church are owing nearly all the evils which afflict the country. Its 
power has been curtailed by the Goverament now in office, and this 


benefit to civilization somewhat atones for many of its shortcomings.— | 


Times, Sept. 27. 
—— ee 


COLONIAL MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


The Select Committee appointed to report on colonial military expen- 
diture (leaving India, with which they did not meddle, unclassified), have 
divided the dependencies of the British Empire into—l1st, colonies 
proper—those in North America and South Africa, the Wes! Ladies, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, New Zealand, and Australia, with the exception of 
Western Australia; 2adly, military garrisons, naval stations, convict 
depots, and dependencies maintaiaed chiefly for Imperial purposes—viz., 
Malta, Gibraltar, the Ionian Isles, Hoog-Kong, Labuan, Bermada, the 
Bahamas, St. Helena, the Falklande, Western Australia, Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, and the Gold Coast. The number of troops on service in the 
British Dependencies, and their cost, vary from time to time, The Com- 
mittee take, as an average year, that ending March 31st, 1861, it being 
the most receat daring which no abaormal force was reqaired. In that 
year a force of 20.657, infantry of the liae, colonial corps, artillery, and 
engineers, was stationed ir the colonies proper, at an Imperial cost of 
£1,715,246. Lo the second class of dependencies a force of 20,910 was main- 
tained at acostof £1,509 835. Altogether the Imperial Treasury paid, 
£3,225,081 for the defence of the British dependencies, Cost of barracks, 
furtifications, transports, &c., is included in these totale, St. Helena, Sierra 
Leone, Gambia, the Gold Coast, Cape Colony, Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, for the maintenance of local forces; New Soutn Walee 
Victoria, South Australia, Ceylon, Mauritius, Malta, for pay and allow- 
ances to British troops, and for “ various military purposes ;”’ Jamaica, 
the Wiodward aod Leeward Islands, and Guiana, for the constraction of 
works, barracks, &c.; and the Ionian Isles, for general purposes of de- 
fence, according to the terms of the Treaty of Paris, contributed a total 
of £369,224. £73315, lls. 34. of this was to the credit of ber 
Majesty’s Exchequer ; the rest was spent within the dependencies. 

Besides the money accounted for, large sums are said to have been re- 
ceived from colonial Governments by Imperial officers for military pur- 
poses, of which neither War Office nor Treasury received any record. 
The committee advise that in fature all colonial allowances paid to the 
military should be fixed by the Secretary of State for War. Io British 
North America, it appears, there are 10 000 Volunteers and militia, avout 
the same number in Australia, 1500 in New Zealand, and 1200 at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

These are the broad facts of the committee's report. Its broad recom 
mendations are that, whilst the military expenses of the second clasa of 
dependencies should be borne by the Imperial Treasury, colonies pure 
ought to pay for their own protection. Toe colonies onject to this on 
the ground that they bave no voice in the making of war, and, there- 
fore, ought not to be held re-ponsible for its conseqaences—the mother- 
country by her policy endangers their homes, and, therefore, on her 
ought to fall the expense of protecting them. It must be remembered, 
however, that our chief colonies are now virtually autooomice. They 
possess the power of the purse. Great Britain derives no sub- 
stantial benefit from them save as customers and recipients of 
her emigrating popalation. Only a form or two, and the silken tie 
of sentiment, distioguish their relation to her from that of the United 
States. If they have oo voice ia the Imperia! Parliament, neither have 
—— to sabmit to Imperial burdens, If they choose to sever the afore- 
said silken tie—io Dr. Lang’s rougher language, to “ cut the painter” — 
Great Britain would never dream of coerciog them back into connaction 
with ber. In case of war, they might declare themselves independent 
and neutral. If they think themvelves not stroog enough yet to run 
alone, if they would prefer beiog parts of the British to being parts of 
the French or Russian Empire, or American Republic, they surely ought 
to pay for British protection. By fostering the Volunteer spirit which 
has sprung up so epiendidly amongst them, they might very consider- 
ably reduce the amount of protection they at preseat receive, and 80 
have the lees to pay. 

New Zealand is an exceptional care. The present New Z-aland war is 
an Imperial war, and ought to be finished at the Imperial cost. This 
doce, and the management of Maori matters given up to the local Legis- 
lature (far more competent to deal with them thao is the far-away Co- 
lonial Secretary or Imperial Parliameat in Westminster) Anglo New 
Zealanders ought, also, to pay the Englishmen sent to defend them, or 
else to trast to their own strong arms and ready rifles. The remark 
with which the report conclades is worthy of atteution—“ Your Commit- 
tee submit that the tendency of modern warfare is to strike blows at the 
beart of a hostile power ; and that it is therefore desirable to concen:rate 
the troops required for the defznce of the United Kingdom as much as 
possible, and to trust mainly to naval eupremacy for tecuring against 
foreign aggression the distant dependencies of the Empire.” Ne- 
ver, if the Secretary to the Admiralty may be believed, have we had a 
navy better able to perform this duty.—Scotsman, Srpt. 6. 
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Mancuniensis.—Your question cannot be precisely answered; but after 
examining such statistics as are withiu reach, we are of opinion that London 
and the surrounding forty miles contain a denser populati Manch r 
and its corresponding environs. Tbe number of populous manufacturing 
towns within the specified distance of the latter leads one, without examina- 
tion, to an opposite conclusion ; but the truth, unless we greatly mistake, is as 
we have stated it. 
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eet employed will be the regular North American squadrons, aided 
by a Spanish eqaadron with troops on board. The amount of resistance 
to be encountered depends, we imagine, upon Juarez maintaining him 
telf until the fleet arrives, which wiil be towards the ead of November.— 
London Spectator, Sept. 28. — 

A euspicion wil!, perhaps, occar to many le, which, as it is un- 
founded, bad better be alluded to at once. Pit will be said that these 
three European Powers have taken advantage of the dissensions of the 
North American Union to carry out plans which verge upon a violation 
of the Monroe doctriue, For years, it will be argued, the Mexicans have 
been cheating and insulting and robbing Eaglishmen, but as long as the 
United States existed in their integrity, aod a quick-texpered democracy 
was on the watch for an excuse for a quarrel with Eogland, we abstained 
from avenging ourselves. But now that the hands of the Americans are 
turned agaiost each other in a fratricidal contest, the league which Lord 
Aberdeen and M. Guizot were foiled ia making sixteen years ago is re- 
vived, and “ the American balance of power’’ is sought to be established 
by a jolat expedition of the monarchies of Europe. This is a plausible 

tion, and will poe be met with in a good many of the American 
journals, particularly those of the Democratic party. But it hes n0 solid 
basis be fall assent of the American President has, it is said, been 
given to the expedition. 

The outrage: on American citizens bave been as numerous and shame- 
fal as those under which the residents of any other couatry bave suffered. 
The priest party, especially, has been singularly hostile to the people of 
the United States. Mr. Lincola is aware that things cannot go on apy 
longer fa their present state, and that, if Mexico is to be kept frow sink- 
ing back into barbarism, if soy foreigners at all are to remain iu the 
country, if commerce is not to be wholly destroyed in one of the noblest 
regions of the world. there must be an interference of some kind. A joint 

pedition is ficient guarantee that ihe cause of humanity will not 
be made a pretext to cover any ambitious schemes, Neither Eogland bor 
France will have the power, eveo if they desired it, to possess themselves 








Dearth of News from Europe: the Cotton Question. 

There is only one bit of newe to be gathered from the Liverpool mail 
of the 25th ult, and that bas reference to the projected expedition against 
Mexico, whereupon we shall presently say afew words. The journals 
spread before us teem with treatises on the manifold open questions of 
the day ; bat we must own that, after poring through many of them, we 
are but little wiser than when we took them up. A few facts from Lan- 
cashire move us more thaa all their political disquisitions. And there 
can be no doubt that the state of affairs in our manufacturing districts 
may well cause uneasiness as to the future. Mills are running upon 
short time, and in some instances are stopped ; though we believe that 
these prudential measures are iaduced as much by the exorbitant cost to 
which outside speculators have forced up cotton in the Liverpool mar- 
ket, as to apprehensions regardiog fature supply. It is a losing opera- 
tioa to work up the staple at its preseat price—selling at present price 
also the manufactured goods. It is an evil for which there is no remedy, 
that outsiders should thus make bad into worse ; but so it has always 
been since trade and commerce took the place of barter, and so it will 
always be. National nveds are individual opportunities; and private 
trafic ia commodities, on and by which men live, lords it over the pub- 
lic welfare. There is mo preventive for this, we say; there- 
fore, im the face of still increasing speculation—cotton being 
actaally shipped at Liverpool for New York, where gambling 
ia produce is still more rampaat—it belioves us to seek a remedy. The 
image of two or three millions of ti loyed and starving, 
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may well give rise to anxious thought. “Ha!” shrieks the New York 
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Daily Screech-O #1, “now Eagland’s raia is at hand; now the down- 
trodden masses will wreak vengeance oa a bloated aristocracy, and the 
throne will cruamblein a revolution.” Io milder form, the same belief 
—sometimes parented by the wish—has gone forth through the length 
and breadth of this land; nor is it for the firat time that poor human 
natare, suffering under affliction, smiles complacently upon alieg 
woe.—But passing by all extraneous incumbraace in the matter, 

what is to be done—not said—in the possible contingency of eop- 
tinued civil war on this side of the Atlantic, a rigidly sustained 
blockade, an exhausted supply of material for our mills, and alj 
such conseq 1eat distress in our manufacturing districts as the liveliest 

evil-wisher can imagine? What will be done? It is a common remark, 
that ia such sad event, Eagland conjointly with Fraace, or otherwise, 
must attempt to force the blockade of the Soathera ports under the plea 
of state necessity, and rather rao the risk of being involved ia immediate 
war with the United States, than cope with her <wn starving millions, 
Often repeated, such an announcement comes to be believed in the end; 
but we must own that we can cosjare up no sech future before 
our eyes, Oa the contrary, we picture to ourselves Great Britain 
steadily refusing the urgent solicitations of the French Emperor, and 
persistently adhering to the neatrality which she declared at the outset, 
aod from which she has never deviated a bair’s breadth. As for the sons 
and daughters of toil, whose wants would be alike urgent aad irresisti 

ble—we believe that the vastness of their number and the peculiar sur- 
roundinzs of the emergency would place them altogether beyond the pale 
of ordinary charitable devices. We believe, in short—and this is coming 
to the poiat—that it would be imperative for the nation to adopt them, 
and that Parliament would be specially called together for the purpose, 
if not in session, and asked by the Miuistry to vote the needfal millions 
sterling. This is & broad view of the case ; and sach action would be at 
once a novelty ani an innovation staggeriog to the political economist, 
Nevertheless, as a last resource, we do believe that we have statesmen 
bsld enough to propose it, as we koow that our country can supply 
ample pecuniary means, aod find willing agents philanthropical and 
methodical for reducing such vast relief to a system. 

Discussion meanwhile goes on, in relation to the possibility of obtain- 
ing cotton supplies from other quarters than the Southern States of 
America. Mr. Laing, the finance minister of India—who, we perceive, is 
about to retura to bis post—did not throw much light on the capabilities 
of that country, in a Lecture delivered by bim at Manchester. His allu- 
sion to them wus incidental merely, revenue beiag chiefly bis text.—The 
most startling novelty of late is the reported discovery of a ge- 
nuine pereanial cotton-tree in Pera, growiog ia an elevated 
and moderately cold region where soow lies for three months 
in the year, and producing the desired stap!e so freely that two thousand 
pounds weight is estimated as tbe return per acre. The published 
description leads in fact to the impression, that a farmer hereabouts may 
plant cotton orchards, with better assurance of profit then atteads the 
cultivation of corn. So be it! The discoverer, a Mr. Kendal, is said 
to have tried the experiment “ with good results, on his farm in Northern 
Maryland.” It strikes us that, for a discovery pretendiog to such a re- 
volation as might be brought about hereby, there is marvellously little 
said about it. Does the cotton tree resemble the pagoda-tree of the East 
Indian uncle, in the Farces of some fifty yeazs ago? 

September is a trying month for the metropolitan newspapers. The 
Highlands of Scotland, the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, could tes- 
tify to the number of leadiag scribes abseat from their posts, so that 
leading articles are unusually dull, while topics worth handling 
are unusually scarce. To thia cause alone we must attribute the 
fuss made over Gortschakoff’s letter to Mr. De Stoeckl at Wash- 
ington. But we sifted the “liberal, friendly, and magnanimous sen- 
timeuts’’ of the Czar eo thoroughly in our colamns of the 14th alt., 
that it were waste of time to retura to the original, or to review the com- 
mentators, though one of them must be incidentally mentioned. This 
brother of the quill, writing editorially in the Daily News, pushes 
his wondering admiration beyond all bounds of the ludicrous—de- 
declaring that “the only way in which the North can now show its re- 
spect for the Emperor, is in extinguishing once for all the institation of 
Slavery.” !! These are the ipsissima verba, strange os they lock. Is it 
surprising that Eoglish journalists are credited with thick iguorance of 
Awerican affairs, when here is one of them—a devoted friend, too, of the 
Uuion—actually calling upon a great people to adopt a certain momen- 
tous and very questionable policy, “out of respect” for an Imperial 
missive that in reality means nothing and guizes two “ parties” in the 
States? But we have eaid our say upon the ludicrous di-proportion be- 
tween the document itself and the importance attached to it. No:hing 
by this mail induces us to change our views. 





Asin the Usited Kingdom, so on the continent of Europe, dullness 
prevails in the world political. The reader is commended to o2e more 
sketch, elsewhere, of that intermivable labyriath, Louis Napoleon’s 
Italian policy. Ail other dodges for delay failing him in the eyes of ex- 
pectant Europe and impatient Italy, his Majesty is therein reported to 
have now made the discovery that the Roman “ difficulty” cannot be 
settled, antil that of Venice is out of the way! 





Since the above paragraphs were in type, the Asia has come ia from 
Liverpool with the mails of the 28th ult. ; but their contents are also unim- 
portant. We deeply regret however to find in them a report, indaciog 
the belief that a mania for attemptiog the life of royalty is abroad. A 
German paper states that the Archduke Albert of Augtria was in this 
case the intended victim ; but happily escaped, as the King of Prussia 
and the Queen of Greece had done before him. Some miecreant had 
laid a bomb-shbeli in a café, where the Archduke was expected to await 
a train, The slow-match was slower than was expected; he 
had come and gone ere the explosion took place.—More grievous 
ie an item from the coast of Japan. A Russian line-of battle ship 
of one hundred guns is said to have been totally lost there, 
and her crew of 800 men to have perished.—Io comparison with 
this, another item from Japan also, that touches us nationally, appears 
insigaificant, though it may lead to serious results. Fresh outrages are 
reported as occurriog. The British Legation was attacked on the night of 
Jaly the 5tb, and Messrs, Oliphant and Morrison were severely wounded. 
There being three geatlemen of the latter name in government employ 
in those localities, we cannot specify the oae here mentioned ; bat Mr. Oli- 
pbaut is our old acquaintance, of Caucasian, Canadian, and Chinese me- 
mory. The /mpérieuse, 51, flagship, and the Ringdove, 4, had goae up to 
Yeddo, to investigate and redress. 

‘ 





The Civil War during the Week. 

Farther withdrawals of the Southern troops from occupied points on 
the south side of the Potomac, and corresponding advances of General 
McClellan’s forces, confirm our last week’s simile of the moves upon a 
chese-board, seen by a looker-on ignorant of the game. Opposite Wash- 
ington therefore, and on the long line of possible operations, there is no- 
thing to be incladed in this summary. It is to Hatteras Ialet and the 
neighbourhood that ose turas with ioterest. Oa Sunday it was made known 
that the U. S. hired steamer Fanny was captured, while on a trip to aa 





encampment at Chicamacomica on the 1st inst., with 25 mea of an Indiana 
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regiment on board, two rifled guns, and a cargo of commissary stores. 
The loss however was amply avenged on Monday last, when an unsuc- 
ceseful attempt was made upon the forte of the Iolet, recently taken and 
now occupied by U.S. forces. Three thousand men and six steamers are 
said to have beeu employed in this expedition, which resulted disae- 
trously for those engeged in it. The fire from the forts, and particularly 
that of the U.S. gan-boat Monticello, drove back the assailants, who lost, 
it is farther ta'd, several hundreds of men by the sinking of two or three 
of their steamers. The numbers generally turn out to be exaggerations ; 
bat the main facts seem to be weil-established. The leadiog vistors are 
therefire promoted toa place in that war biograpby, which is now pub- 
lished to all the world by the assiduous press of this city, s0 soon as an 
iadividual officer is known to have performed wall the smallest daty. In 
this case from inefficient range of the Southern guns, the slaughter ap- 
pears to have been all on one side. 

The Military movements in Missouri, Western Virginia, and Kentucky, 
are frequent and on a large scale; bat the reports are often contra- 
dictory and not seldom unintelligible. 

The ridiculous imputation of British hostility to the United States, 
based on the political peoman’s almost invariable habit of substituting 
smart sarcasm for ca!m narrative or logical discussion, coatinues to a 
lamentable extent. It was singalarly mal d-propos, and therefore Irish all 
over, that Mr. James T. Brady, in presenting a flag to a Massachusetts 
regiment, should “ say to Eagland now, ‘ you cannot conquer America.’ ” 
But it was pitiable that a man like Colonel Wilson, who on the same 
occasion spoke the very noblest and most remarkable words uttered since 
this war began, should suffer himself to fall into the same sort of clap- 
trap about Great Britain, But this is trivial. We desire rather to 
pat on record here the marvellous contrast between the spirit of 
Massachusetts, as described by this officer and embodied in himself, and 
the bitterness and black ill-will that apparently prevail in the South 
against all who bail from this section of the country. Colonel Wilson 
disclaimed in the most emphatic terms any spirit of sectional bate or 
revenge ; and we take this opportunity of testifying that, so far as our 
own personal experience goes, that epirit is scarcely perceptible. 





Intervention in Mexico. 

At length a semi-official voice has spoken, in the Londoa Morning /’ost 
—which paper, we observe en passant, ia absurdly invested here with cre- 
dit as Lord Palmerston’s special organ. That it enjoys official privilege 
is certain, as in the preseat instance. The privilege consists ia priority 
of information ; but it is nothing less than ludicrous, to find every edi- 
torial remark in the Post blezoned forth in the “sensation” papers here, 
as the immediate voice ot our Premier. Lord Palmerston is no more re- 
sponsible for the specalations of the London Post, thaa Mr. Lincola for 
the maunderings of the N. Y. Zerald. 

The few particulars known as to the joint iateation of France, Spain, 
and Great Britain, are very briefly s2t forth elsewhere; bat we add to 
this enumeration part of a remarkable ariicle from the Tunes of the 27th 
ult. That capricious journal has at length taken up the subject promi- 
nently, afier abandoning it (curiously enough) to its “ City Reporter,” for 
a considerable time past—that gentleman baviog even brought into his 
financial department certain inopportune negotiations with Prince Jaaa 
de Bourbon as to the founding of a new Mexican throne, 

We trust it is trae, as assertel, that the American goverament is 
privy to the srrangement for this joint expedition. We trust also that 
at the proper time, the pecuniary “claims” will be thoroughy proved. 
Bebiad some of them, we bave reason to fear, lies an amount of jobbing 
and corruption that merits exposure and punishment. 


Canada ; the Great Railroad ; Colonel Rankin Arrested. 

Room is left us only sufficient for pointing attention to an American 
journaliat’s view, elsewhere, of the gathering of Provincial notabilities 
and home delegates, in regard to the great Inter-Colonial project. We fear 
also to cumber our colamns with much upon the subject, inasmuch 
as every movement is faithfully chronicled on the spot where it is en- 
acted aod has surpassing interest, while our American readers are curi- 
ous only 98 to the resalts, if they heed anything at the moment, beyond 
their own pressing difficulties. 

Colonel Rankin was arrested on Sunday last at Toronto, for violation 
of the Foreign Evlis‘ment Act. The rasult of his examiaation is un 
known to us. 





An Arrival from the arctic Seas. 

It almost reminds one of the old story of Orpheus coming back from a 
certain place where the climate is any thing but hyperborean, tl.is return 
of Dr. Hayes and his company from their expedition towards ibe North 
Pole. They reached Halifax, in their little schooner United States, on 
Wednesday last, after aa absence of fifteen months, having eailed from 
Boston in July of last year, and having pas:ed a winter ia the frigid 
zone. Two deaths only bave occurred in the origional number of fifteen, 
nemely, those of Dr. Sootag and Mr. Carruthers. The former was the 
accomplished Astronomer and Artist of the expedition ; both had sail«d 
with Dr. Kane. 

In opportunities for exploring the mysteries of the sealed-up regions, 
Dr. Hayes has not been foriunate. The uimost intrepidity and the most 
untiring zeal cannot controul the seasons. He was frozen up in Smith's 
Straits in about 78°, at the close of August last year, and bas been no fur- 
ther North than 81° 35’. This point he reached in sledges drawn by 
dogs, on the West side of Kennedy Uhannel, and adds therefore nothing 
to the stock of ecientific information gleaned by previous adventurers 
in the same difficult and dreary field. His personal narrative bowever 
cannot fail in that pecular interest, which always attaches to men who 
seek the unknown, by way and means unfamiliar. 

Mr. Hall who eet out, eighteen months ago, in a whaler from New Bed- 
ford, intending to employ such Esquimaax as he might encounter, in 
tearching with himself farther traces of the Franklin party, is now we be- 
lieve the only absentee. May “ rude Boreas’’ speed him sufe homewards, 
with or without the tidings that he seeks! 





An Introduction to Friends at Montreal. 

Having learned that the Institut Canadien Frangais, of Montreal, has invited 
Mr. E. Masseras, ex-Editor of the Courrier des Etats Unis, to deliver there a 
Course of Lectures, we take this opportunity of commending him to the notice 
of our intelligent readers. Compeiled lately to withdraw from his position in 
journalism by circumstances adverted to in our columns of the 7th ult., Mr. 
Masseras carries with him to the fulfilment of this engagement certain 
qualifications that must ensure his success. Amongst these we may parti- 
cularly mention a philosophic habit of mind, and a singularly lucid mode of 
disembarrassing complicated subjects. These are strong recommendations 
on the part of any man who undertakes to discourse publicly ; and we 
doubt not therefore, that the Institut and its supporters will have rea- 
Son to plume themselves on the selection thus made, as Mr. Masseras bas 
cause to be proud of the ccmpliment paid him. 





wrvama. 


Mr. Charles Walcot is in more than the literal sense a man of parts, bat is 
not, I think, a comedian whom one can heartily like. The reputation of being an 
artist hangs about him ; and when people say of any actor that he is artistic, 
they mean in general that other people ought to admire what they will not, 
and keep up a very creditable fiction. The seriousness with which they impose 











upon others the duty of sustaining and trusting the fiction is always an interest- 
ing study. Few are able to decline bowing to a bugbear so respectable as that 
certain quality which, when credited to an actor, tarows about him a garment 
whose hem is a condescension to the common working clothes of the 
world of amusement. Substantial delusions form the real religion of 
life. At a moderate distance we can at least make all the motions of 
embracing a shadow, and be wrapt in our idolatry of a covertly 
notorious stock. All the same, as we know, cunning hypocrites that we 
are, the shadow is uncomfortable and the stock heartless. It would 
be unfair, although natural, if Mr. Charles Walcot followed this vague line of 
reasoning to the conclusion that he is a shadow. Yet there is more coldness 
and more fitfulness in his acting than in that of any leading comedian of the 
time ; and I believe that his popularity is a well understood delusion among the 
public. Some simple traits that win the heart are absent from his style. It 
glitters and is in fascinating motion continually ; the public, by critical advice, 
djrects its attention to a presupposed fineness of manner—the “ artistic” of his 
acting—and amuses itself conscientiously and witbout apparent discount on trae 
feeling. But there is a trace of bitterness, and pertness, and conceit in most of 
his delineations, which memory rapidly discards; his glitter is the iceberg’s, 
his uneasiness the insect’s ; I speak perhaps for a majority of the public, when 
I say that he seldom blends with his art a natare that should be very mellow 
after so much sunshine of success. If he were on a lofty pedestal of public fa- 
vour, words like these could not shake him ; and if, as I believe, he is not, I 
hope an individual opinion why he is not, may be offered. May we not be sha- 
dowy Sir Oracles, as well as shadowy Charles Matthewses ? 

Toere is of course profound melancholy in the scene that met Mr. Walcot at 
the Winter Garden on Monday night ; and much disgust at the decline of public 
taste, and the gradual obliteration of those lines by which the drama was for- 
merly governed, might be pardoned to him. The actor of the old school has 
really some force in his argument. We must be patient at his rehearsal of pri- 
vate woes and the malign conspiracies of jealous rivals against him, remember- 
ing that the “ novelties” we are called upon to deplore in our generation, strike 
him with doubly disagreeable force, because they never did such things when 
he was in his prime. It must also be commonplace charity to forgive an actor 
some honest wrath in that moment when he discovers in the vacuity of a cher- 
ished first night—ia the straggling bandfal who come ia to see his first app 








year, in the London Times, it is stated that the Government of Canada has 
granted £8,000 for promoting Colonial interests therein. It is well known 
tbat there bas beea noruch graot.—-—The following are amon the per- 
sonages of distinction who accompanied the King and Qaren of Prussia 
on their visit to the camp near Cologae: The Prince of Wales, the Crown 
Prince aod Crown Princess of Prussia, the Dake of Cambridge, Prince 
Charles of Prassia, the Graod Dukes of Saxony, Oldenburg, and Badeo, 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, the Crown Prince of Saxony, the Grand 
Dake ot Meckleaburg-Schwerio, Priaces Oscar of Sweden and Frederic 
of the Netherlands, the Duke of Nassau, Princes Frederic of Hesse, Wil- 
liam of Baden, Herrman of Saxe-Weimar, and Hohenlohe-Langenbarg, 
Lord Clyde, Count Alderberg. &o———One curious feature ia the state of 
New-Zealand is that, in epite of war, the Colony seems to be flourishing. 
The balance of emigrants is against Victoria and in favour of New Zea- 
Jand.—_—-——Mazzini is engaged in writiog Memoirs of his Life and 
Times, a work which will embrace a good deal of the secret history of 
European events duriog the last thirty years. —That mirror of 
fashion, Le Follet, announces that orange-blossom, for bridal wreaths, 
seems likely to be superseded by white lilac, which is a far more elegant 
and becoming flower, and can be arranged with more grace. —The 
| Monde gives a list of eighteen convents of Dominicans, Augustins, Servi- 
| tee, Minima, Cistercians, Minors, Conventuals, Barnabites, and Carmelites, 
| which have been suppressed in the diocese of Peragia. The buildiags 
| are now used as schools, esylums, tribunals, printiag odices, barracks, 
| &e., and the Convent of St. Dominique de Predri will be appropriated to 
the Academy of the Beaux-Arts, —The first shipment of cotton 
from the Fiji Islands has arrived at Sydoey, on its way to EB igiand, 
-—In the pew novel of “ Ashcombe Churchyard ” is to be found the 
following simile: “The verandah drooped over the upper part of the 
parlour windows like the half-closed eyelids of a dead infant |”, —_—__ 
The work on the Parliamentary Buildings at Ottawa bas been stopped. 
The reason alleged is the exhaustion of means, and the disioclination of 
Ministers to appropriate any fur:her sums without the knowledge or con- 
sent of Parliament. Ta a fashionable novel the author says: 
“Lady Emma trembled, grew pale, and immediately fainted.” The 
printer, putting p instead of /, renderea it,“ The lady grew pale, and 
immediately paiuted.” —The Melbourne Age (Australia) says that 
% telegeam has beea received from Sydney, conveying the intelligence of 
the brutal murder of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs, Gorden of the Nova Scotia 
Miseior, by the natives, at Erromanga—the same island in which, it will 


























after a long interval of commonplace acting, as good as could be got, though— 
that something of his trasted popularity was false. Ia vain, however, will he 
try to account for a falling-off so flat unless he allows something to the public, 
and honestly admits that there may have been reasons for it, wholly unconnected 
with either private pique or public stapidity. If small interest is shown by a 
majority of people of the day in theatrical family réunions, and if original co- 
medies from the French have not the most enticing flavour, at a period when 
Anglo-Saxon interests are so powerful and the mighty hand of Mr. Charles 
Gayler is free, would it not be a real wrong to pronounce an obituary of all 
decent taste and feeling ? 

For my own part, I will frankly say that the most pleasing feature of the 
prodaction of “ The Cup and the Lip,” on Monday night last—to which event I 
have finally drifted, and kneeling return thanks for safe deliverance—was the 
domestic tone of the whole occasion. Some of the most affecting illustrations 
of the tender ties of home have been afforded by the stage. I ne- 
ver discover, without unfeigned delight, that the dearest relations of life are 
sustained in reality as well as in fiction ; and during the late engagement of 
Mr. Clarke at the same theatre had an amount of quiet enjoyment in being 
looked down upon by three generations, all in pretty much the same line of 
business and in most excellent condition, that contact with the rude mimic 
world seldom supplies. I am sure that Mr. Charles Walcot’s life really fruited 
in this event, and that he found the amplest compensation for the absence of 
a large audience, the chill of the atmosphere, and an absurd mistake by which 
Mr. C. Hale was visited with his own honours, in the great fact of having about 
him those on whose sympathy and support he can always depend. Such a 
beautiful family pictare has rarely been offered to the public gaze. 

The comedy is simple and clever—* impossible in America,” and therefore, 
of course, inaccessible to American taste, as if appreciation were a comp texion 
or a prominent feature born to each one of us—an exhibition of wealth, which is 
always attractive, and of vulgarity which, in a measure, is equally go. And in 
passing I may iatone a pleading for an apparition of wealth on the stage that 
shall not make a hypocrite of mo, but allow a thorough coveting of its splen- 
dour and luxary. The balance of power has too long been with the drudges of 
society. Yet honest indolence is so much more difficult than honest industry, 
that it might surely win some laurels, and great possessions are heavy enough 
to break the spirit without the aid of the world’s disparagement. The stage, 
however, is intensely a snob. That is the reason why heroines must always be 
beautiful, and why all sorts of vulgar prejudices are elevated to the level of ro- 
mantic virtues. A steeplechase of a coarse French family for a foxy relative’s 
fortune is a sufficiently low spectacle, without the addition of the slang of oar 
opulent vernacular, which is the vice of Miss Walcot’s translation. 

After the charm of seeing the Walcots in a family capacity, the performance of 
“ The Cup and the Lip” gained most from its genial apology for the old school. 
So many representatives of the ocher aad better days have not been summoned 
together withia my recollection. It was mach of a responsibility for the audi- 
ence, but I am proud to say thut it was well sustained on both sides. The gaiety 
of that day was somewhai lofty and measured, bat there is even now much that 
is far from depressing in it. It is well, too, to catch the fleeting pictares of 
the past. The flippancy of the times is discreditable. It brings us to Cubas 
and the “ Seven Sons.” So I looked at the stately old ones acting away in Miss 
Walcot’s comedy, with a hope that they might not pass utterly away without 
leaving a useful lesson. 

No character I have seen him sustain, so well embodies the pet weaknesses 
of Mr. Charles Walcot as this of Jzidore ; but there is a moment when criticism 
is a mockery, and I prefer to draw the curtain down upon “ The Cup and the 
Life” with a burst of applause, which to several of the actors engaged in it 
would be, not to speak it profanely, a sort of resurrection trampet-blast. 

— INIGO. 
THE DRAMA ABROAD. 

The revival of the “ Colleen Bawn” at the Adelphi is the London event. Its 
two-hundred-and-thirty-second performance showed no sign that it would not 
reach a two thousand-and-thirty second. Altbough Mr. Bourcicault underlines 
“ The Octoroon”—*“ a picture of American homes in the South, drawn by the 
author during his long residence in the Confederate States” —it would seem, by 
the presentation of new scenery with the Irish drama, that he is looking down 
a long vista of lazy successes like those of last season. The Daily News says 
that “ nobody seemed tired of it; everybody seemed delighted, whether their 
emotions were novel or only renewed ;” and the Times that “ Mr. Bourcicault’s 
famous‘ header’ was honoured with all the appearance of admiring wonder, and 
people were as anxious about the rescue of Eily as if for the first time they were 
about to learn particulars of her fate.” 

The Athenceum regards the revival of the Second Part of ‘“‘ King Henry the 
Fourth” at Sadier’s Wells with special interest, the drama in question being “a 
worthy member of an epic series that breathes with the very national life of 
England, aod almost demonstrates with a living certainty the reason wherefore 
she has attained her conspicuous among the nations.” The Tey 
featare of the performance is Mr. Phelps’s impersonation of Justice Shallow, 
“ which for individuality and senile astuteness, pretence ending in mere fatu- 
ity, is one of the most characteristic things on the modern e.”’—Mra. D. P. 
Bowers was announced to appear at the Royal Lyceam on the 30th ult., in Mr. 
Falconer’s new play “‘ Woman, or Love Against the World.”—Mr. Robson has 
added to his répertoire the part of Tom Twigg in the farce ‘‘ Catching an Heir- 
ess,” originally performed by John Reeve. The part is deemed by one critic 
uaworthy of Robson's powers. 

Madame Rose Chéri is dead. She expired in Paris of a disease answering to 
the English diphtheria. It is said she contracted the malady by nursing her 
son. She was only thirty seven years old, having been born at Etampes, in 
1824. 


In 1845 she married M. Lemoine Montigny the manager of the Gymnase. 
Chéri was a Parisian idol—an actress of delightful vivacity. 


Facts aud HFancies, 

The farewell ball given by Sir Edmund and Lady Head, at Quebec. on 
Thureday of Jast week passed off with great éclat. The Parliament Build- 
ings were splendidly decorated and il! ted. The A bly and 
Council Rooms were set spart for the ball, which is described as emi- 
neatly brilliaut.————A duel bas lately taken place in Parise between 
Mr. Farqsbar of Virginia aod Capain Moses, a@ resident of Saco, 
Maive. The quarrel originated in a discussion on the civil war. The 
Virginia gentieman was killed, and Captain Moses bas returned to this 
country, suffering fearfully from a wound in the bead.——_——-The Lord 
Lieutevaucy of the county of Devon bas become vacaot by the death of 
Ear) Fortescue. —Ia an article on the Great Exhibition of next 














ber bered, John Williams was killed in 1839. —That was a 
very learned and thougbful,Mayor of Shrewsbury to whom Lord Mans- 
field remarked at dinner: “ Your town appears very old.” To which his 
honour the mayor replied, “ J¢ was always so, please your lordship.”,——— 
The Courrier d Odessa coutains a singular statement that the swarm of lo- 
custs that had descended oa the peuiasula of Kertch had been nearly ex- 
ter ted by the p t A marriage is to take place between 
Capiain the Hon, D. Monson, 520d Light Infantry, second son of Lord 
Mouson, and Mies Augasta Ellis, youngest daughier ofthe late Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. A. Ellis, and niece to Lord Howard de Walden.--——The 
Academy of Masic of Vienna has adopted the normal Giapason of Paris. 
The orcbestra of the Court Theatre is also about to take the same ste 
———The bumber of exhibitors from France to the forthcoming ga’ 
ering at South Kensington is far beyoud what it was in 1851.————A 
barrister on the northera circuit bad a favourite mode of mortifying a 
witness, by saying: “ Well, sir, I shall only ask you one question, and I 
do not care which way you answer it.” Mr. Brougham, who was on 
the same circuit, accosted his friend one moroing as follows: “ Well I 
have only one question to ask you, and I do not care which way you 
answer it: ‘How do you do to-day ?’” —According to the last 
censue taken ia Switzerland, the total popalation of the Confederation 
ia December last was 2,534,242 souls, of whom 2,204,280 were Swiss citi- 
zens, aad the rest foreigners, Iu religion 1,483,296 of the total were 
Protestan's, 1,040 469 Catholics, the rest “ Separatists,’’ Jews, ce.——— 
Viscount Hamilton, M. P., and the Earl of Listowell have left Eogland 
ona tour 'o Iadia, Tuey iatead to retura home ia the ensuing spring.--—— 
The Jndépendance atates that the fature husband of the daughter of King 
Victor Kmmauuel is not the King of Portugal, bat the Duke of Oporto, 
the king's youoger brother. ————Mr. Coarles Reade’s new nove! is to 
be published by Messrs. Trabner and Co. Its title is “ The Cloister and the 
Hearth: a Story of the Middle Ages,” and it will Gl four volumes, 
A subscription, which bas been opeved in Portugsl for erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Camoens, amounts to upwards of 25 000 dollars, 
———It is said that horses are degenerating in Ireland, owing to in- 
judicious breedicog.——_——The Chinese think that the inventor of ink 
was one of the greatest men that ever lived ; that he enjoys a blessed im- 
mortality, and is charged with keeping an account of the manner in 
which ali ink is used here below, and for every abuse of it he records a 
black mark against the offender. ——It is expected that energetic 
steps will be taken througbout Ireland to bring noder the notice of Par- 
liament, early in the ensuing session, the necessity of fully developing 
the resources of the fieheries of Ireland-————The seaeon bas been so 
anusually favourable for excursions to Mont Blanc, that five German 
savaos have camped for several days near the eummit in the midst of the 
glaciers. Their faces were very much blistered by the reflection of the 
sau upoo the snow ; but otherwise tbey did not suffer much,——-——-On 
the 15h ult. the town of Cardiff was the scene of much rejviciog in com- 
memorating the coming of age of the Marquis of Kbate———T he cholera 
has been making fearful ravages in the North-West provinces of India 
both among the natives and the European troops. ——-—The Notionalités of 
Turia, of the 15th alt., states that the Bishop of Mileto iu Calabria bas 
been convicted of conspiracy with the brigands, and condemned to 
six mouths’ imprisonment, and a fine of 1,000fr.——-——A paper before 
us defiaes “ The Game Dramatic” as “ French Cribbage, by Dion Bour- 
cicault.”,——-——Thhe Rev. R. Harris, new ia the 98:b year of bis age, 
preached on the 8th ult, at St. George’s Church, Preston, of which he bas 
been iocumbent 64 years, —Ou the 9:b ult, Frederick von Raumer, 
the historian, celebrated the 50th anniversary of bis connexion with 
university education. The King of Prussia conferred upon bim the Order 
of the Red Eagle of the Second Class, and the Queen presented him with a 
beautiful bronze vase ornamented with a portrait of Frederic the Great. 
————tThe marriage of Viscount Clilden and Miss Seymour, daughter 
of Lady Augusta Seymour, and sister of the Countess of Spencer, has 
taken place at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly.——-——— Ex-Attorney~ 
General Hogeett, St. Jobn, Newfoundland, bas entered an action — 
the Inspector of Police for having evicted him from the Assembly Rcom 
of the Colonial Bailding on the day of the opening of the last session of 
the Legislat ges laid at £2000.————The _ tunnel through 
Mont Cenis will be 7} miles in leagth. When the works are completed, 
the passage of the Aips will be reduced to twenty minutes !————An 
Indian, ot the Seneea tribe, named Deerfoot for bis fleetness, arrived: 
lately in England, and at once challenged the pale faces to try their 
speed. A match was made for bim to run ten miles against Joba White, 
ot Gatesbead ; J. Brighton, of Norwich ; and E. Mills, of Betbna!-green ; 
for the champion ten mile cup, with £50 for the first man, aud £10 for 
the second. The second-named did not appear, bat in the race, at Hack- 
ney, Deerfoot beat his competitors thoroughly, doing the dietance in 54 
mio. 25 sec, —-——The Grand Duke and Duchess Constantine are at the 
Isle of Wight, the Grand Duke baving secured # mansion a ebort distance 
from Ryde, and the property of Lord Downe, where it is supposed these 
distinguished members of the Russian royal family will remain for the 
ensuing two months. We regret exceedingly to hear that the Mon- 
treal Fox-Hunt Club is languisbing for want of support. 
— 


Ovituaryp. 


Generat D. Hersert.—General Dennis Herbert, whose death we have 
to announce, was on: of the senior Generals in the army. The deceased, 
who expired on the 19th ult., at Exeter, served on the Continent with 
the army under Lord Moira and the Duke of York. He was en- 

ged during the Carib war in St. Vincent’e, at Port-au-Prince, in St. 
Bomsese, aud at Fort Irois during the three months’ siege, and also at 
the siege of Copenbagen in 1807. His commissions bore date :—Ensign, 
January 1794, aad General, Jane 20, 1854, 


























Sir G. Dasuwoop.—We have to announce the death of Sir George 
Dashwood, which took place at his seat, Kirtlington-park, Oxfordabire, 
on the 22d ult., in bis 75th year. The deceased barone: was born at Kirt- 
liogton-park in 1786 ; married in 1815 the eldest daughter of Sir W. Row- 
ley, aod succeeded bis father in 1828. The first baronet was con of Al- 
derman Da-hwood, of London, who joined in farming the revenues of 
Ireland in the reign of Charles II. 


Masor-GeneraL Mercer.—Major Gen. Mercer, late Col Commandant 
of the Woolwieb division of Roya! Marines, whose dea'h was r corded in 
last week’s Albion, entered the service in 1803, and assisted at the de- 
struction of the French squadron in the Basque road. lo 1810 be re- 
peatedly landed on the uorvh coast of Spaiv, co-operating with the pa- 





triots, In 1812, while on board of ber Majesty’s ship Juva, be was en- 
gaged with and captured by the United States’ frigate Cunstilution, In 
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vented him, in 1847, taking part in the political movement of that epoch. 
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recognition of his services the deceased had been decorated with the war 
medal with one clasp. — 

Joun Francis, tas Scutrror.—Mr. Jobn Francie, whose death took 

lace recently, was very emiuent in his day as a sculptor, and also as 
Loving trained ia their art eome of our most rising sculptors. Mr. Fran- 
cis was another instance of self-teaching, although his choice of a pro- | 
fession might almost be said to have been accidental. Mr. Francis, who. 
was a native of Lincolo, became, at an early age, a farmer in that coun- 
ty, but with a natural talent in the direction which ultimately deter- | 
mined hie career. His wife was a near relative of the great Lord Nel-| 
son, and when be died Mr. Francis conceived the notion, which he car- | 
ried out, of carving in jet a funeral car of the hero. This, and more 
especially a figure-head of the Viciory, attracted the notice of the cele-| 


Staff Corps.—On board H.M.8. Jason,on the North American Station, C. W. 
Ring, Esq.. RN.—On board the Lord Dalhousie, on his passage from India, 
Lieut. E. D. Cockell, 87th Regt.—At Meerut, Parry de Winton, Esq., Captain 
8th Hussars.—At Lower Norwood, Thomas Tanner, Esq.,in the 96th year of his | 
age, and upwards of 81 years in H. M. Castoms.—In London, (apt. Littledale | 
late lst Royal Dragoons, wel! known in aristocratic and sporting circles.—At 

Charleywood House, near Rickmansworth, Liet.-Col. H. Connop.—In London, | 
Major Hawkes. | 


Appoturimen#¢s. 


Though no appropriation was made whined wee or the Governor General has 
appointed the following gentlemen to act as Commissioners, or honorary repre- | 
sentatives of Canada at the Great International Exhibition of next year: | 





Sir W. E. Logan, F.R.S., &c. ; the Hon. Louis V. Sicotte, President of the Board | 


Mr. Coke, afterwards Earl of Leicester, who at once advised bis | of Agriculture for L.C. ; E. W. Thompson, Esq., President of the Board of Agri- 


going to London, and who became and continued b's steady patron, Mr. 
Francis became a pupil of Chantrey, and was subsequently iatroduced | 
by Mr. Coke to the leading men of the Whig party, of whom he wasdur- | 
ing the whole of his career the special sculptor. He was a great favonr- | 
ite of William IV., and was patrouised by the Dake of Sussex, the Dakes | 
of Bedford, Norfolk, Sunderland, the Vernon family, and generally 
| 


speaking, the leading men of the Whig party. The patronage of the late Russell. 


King was continaed by her Majesty Queen Victoria and the Prioce Con- 
sort. When the late Duke of Saxe Coburg died Mr. Francis was com- 
missioned to execute a bust from the most inadequate materiale. He 
had in fact to imagine the likeness, and he executed bis task with such 
marvellous skill as to have commanded the warmest approval and ac- 
knowledgments from both the Queen and the Prince. Mr. Francis closed 
an honourable and successful career at the age of eighty-one. He bas 
left behind him a valuable collection of life portraits in marble, among 
which are those of her Majesty, Prince Albert, Earl Russell, Lord Broug- 
ham, and many other distinguished persona, Mr. Francis lived to 
see his favourite pupils attain eminence. His daughter, Mrs. Thorny- 
croft, is especially known by her admirable figures of the Royal children 
and grandchildren, which are remarkable not only for the fidelity of the 
portraits, but also for their artistic conception and execution. Mr. Thorny- 
croft, her husband, is also known as a sculptor, whose aims are directed 
in the highest walks of bis art. Matthew Noble and Joseph Durham, 
whose works are known far and wide, were also favourite pupils of Mr. 
Francis.— Lraminer. -- 

Niccotri, Tae Fiorentine Port.—Jean Baptiste Niccolini, whose 
death at Florence is announced, was bora in 1785, of poor parents, ia the 
city where he bas now drawn bis last breath.. In spite of poverty, be re- 
ceived an education which enabled him, at the age of 22, to become libra- 
rian and professor of history and mythology at the Academy of Arts, 
On the grand-ducal restoration he was so bigbly in favour that Ferdinand 
ILL gave bim the appointment of librarian in his own palace ; bat Nicco- 
js pea ——— to his eae at the Aaeteny, = ame 

greater independence. terary attention was almost I 

gives Lee ceed aes A and in one of his first ies, “* Nabueo,” 
personalities of Napoleon I., Pius VII., Letitia, Marie Louise, and other 
ek ee tucegh the ty guise " the Kin; vt 

peror g poe of the 
. The first edition of Niocolini’s tragedies appeared at Fiessee 
in 1831, and in 1847 M. Le Monnier published bis complete works, with 
the omission of two dramas, “ Arnoldo di Brescia,” and “ Philippo Stroz- 
zi,” which were rather too daring to be represented or even printed in 
Tuscany. Niccolini also wrote several lyric poems, which were bigbly 
pera , and among them a poem in three cantos, entitled “ La Pieta,” 
celebrates the institution of the fraternity of the Misericordia, and 
their pious works during the plague and inu which visited Leg- 
‘born early in the preseut century. The antique range of themes taken 
in succession by Niccolini at the opening of his career was 
ciastonsd te teher yours & modern and romantic class of subjects, 
His prose works consist of philological treatises and academical dis- 

courses, The departed 

liberty ; and it was a severe attack of illness alone which pre- 


The Tor of Florence bas decided that the remains of Niccoliai 
ehall be in 8. Croce. _— 

“ A Crtizen or Tae Wortp.”’—On Saturday, the 10th of August, died 
at Lucknow, after a very painful illness of nearly three months, an offi- 
cer of the late Oude service of some name and fame—Mr. Delmerick, 
commonly called Yeosuff Khan Bahadoor, a title conferred on him by the 
court of Lucknow, aod by which, from 1-7 motives, he always 

t tobe known. The deceased bad served for nearly thirty years 

in the King’s army as adjutant. bees | this time be was always em- 
ed on active service, agbting the rebellious talookdars in the Salone 

, and Baiswarra districts. About 15 or 20 years ago he pro- 

to sagan, and thence, having travelled all over France, Spain, 
Portugal a portion of Germany, retarned via Turkey and Arabia to 
Though he could neither read nor write eny of the Earopean 
] perfectly, he could speak many well, and the Eoglish, particu- 
larly, very fluently. An account in Oordoo, written by himself, of his 





poet was an enthusiastic advocate of civil and | 60 


culture for U.C. ; John Beatty, jan., Esq., M D., President of the Board of Arts and 
Manufactures, U.C.; Jean Charles Tache, ., M.D. ; and Brown Chamberlin, 
Esq., Secretary of the Board of Arts and Manufactures, L.C.—Mr. Edward Her- | 
ries, Secretary of Legation at Brussels, to be Secretary of H.M. Mission at Lis- 
bon. Mr. H. P.J. Burrow will sacceed Mr. Herries as Secretary of Legation a® 
Brussels.—It is ramoured that the Lord-Lieutenancy of Devonshire, vacant by 
the death of the Earl Fortescue, will be conferred by her Majesty upon Earl 





Arntp. 


Tue Armies or Evrore.—In the course of the season just concluded 
a lectare on “ The Armed Forces of Europe” was delivered, at the United 
Service Institution, by Capt. Petrie, of Her Majesty’s 14:h Regiment, em- 
ployed on the Topograpbical Staff.—The subject is one eo full of interest, 
and so constantly discussed, that we willingly avail ourselves of Captain 
Petrie’s great carefulnees and research for the means of supplying our 
readers with information which they would otherwise find it difficult to 
obtain at all, or, if it were obtained, it would fail to possess such a char- | 
acter of authenticity as obviously distinguishes the statements which we 
bow reproduce :— 





the organization that came into force in April, 1860, is as follows :—309 | 


136 batteries of arti 
gineers, 7.460 men; six regiments pioneers, 6,858 ; 24 squadrons train, | 


tants, and general staff, 3 889 ; to 


Gendarmerie, police, veterans, &c., 40,382.—Grand total of forces, 
738 344 men, 1,088 guns. 

Prossia.—Infantry—Guard, nine regiments, 28.674 men; Line, 72 
regiments, 229,392; Jager. 10 battalions, 10,480 ; total, 268,546. Ca- 
valry.—48 regiments. 36,768 ; Feld jiger and staff orderlies, 902 ; total, 
37,670. Artillery.—Nine regiments, 41,292 men. 1,228 gans ; pioneers, 
train, &c.. 41,971 men ; total field troops, 359,479. Depots and Ersatz 
troops, 98,487 men, 216 guns ; Landwebr and garrison troops, &c., 261,- 
126 men.—Grand total of forces, 719,092 men, 1,444 guns. 

Rusela.—The army of Russia is so complicated in its organization that 
there would be considerable difficulty in making an exact analysis of 
it ; bat the numbers have been ascertained, with sufficient accuracy, to 
be on the present reduced establishment about 850,000 men. Of these 
the active army numbers 520523 men, and 1,160 guns; the rest are 
composed of disciplined Cossacks and of irregular troops. 

France.—The infantry consists of 103 regiments of the Line, each hav- 
ing three active battalions and one depot battalion ; 20 battalions of 
Chasevurs, three regiments of Zouaves, two regiments of foreign infantry, 
two battalions of A’rican Light Infantry, three regiments of Tarcos or 
Tiraillears Algériens. The artillery iocludes—Pour regiments 
of Horse Artillery, with 192 guns; 10 regiments of Mounted Ar- 
tillery, with 600 guns; 10 batteries of Foot Artillery, with 

guns; one regiment of Pontooners, six squadrons train, giv- 
ing a total of 38,767 men, 37,954 horses, 852 guns. This is in additi 
to 15.000 men, garrison artillery, and the depots, artificers, &c. The to- 
tal number of guns that can be brought into the field, including the Im- 
perial Guard, is 942, all of which are of brass and rifled. The Imperial 
plete corps d’armée in iteelf. It is composed as follows : 
—One regiment of Gendarmerie, seven regimente of Grenadiers and Vol- 
tigeurs, one regiment of Cb , one squadron of merie & -che- 
val, six regiments of cavalry, 15 batteries of artillery, two companies of 
pontooners, two companies of engineers, four companies of train. Its to- 
tal establishment is 38,000 men, 13.447 horses, and 90 guns. The official 
returns on the Ist of January, 1860, gave the total number of available 
men as follows :—Troops in France. 398,559; in Algeria, 83,782; in 
North Italy, 55,281; in Rome, 7.904; in Chioa, 5,468. Total under 
arms, 550,994; men on congé, 64,471; reserve, 11,017. Grand Total, 
626,482. 

Great Britain.—Regular troops of all arms, 218 971 men, 30,072 horses, 
366 guns ; British local and colonial troops, 18.249 men, 248 guns; 
foreign and coloured troops, chiefly in India, 218,043 men, 58 guns; 








travels and experiences in the world is, we believe, extant, and we doubt 
not would be wel) worth translating into Engliab. 

When the matiny broke out in Oade, Yeosuff Khan was living on his | 
estate at Pershedapore. He was hunted, and for four months saved bis life | 
by hiding about the jungles, under the protection of Surrubjeet Singh, | 
mang oy of Teekaree. He had been long in the enjoyment of a pension | 
most loy: a He had made and spent more than one fortune 
during his lifetime io Oude. He was an Italian by birth, having 
descended from the celebrated ony of the Medicis of Florence and 
Tuscany. He was of the middle heig 
noble mien, with a long flowing beard (snow white from age,) high, open 


» ond fair fresh complexion. He must have been fally sixty- | 1¢ ogo ; Irish constabulary, 12 393; Volanteers, 140,000 ; total, 228,246 


five or seventy yearsof age. Being of extreme!y regular and abstemious 
habite, he always enjoyed excellent bealth, till within the last three 
months of his existence, when he was suddenly seized with an aberration 
of the intellects, under which be gradually sank, having during his ill- 
nees received the most unbounded care a tteotion from Mr. Joh . 
in whose house be breathed his last. He was a staunch catholic and sin- 
cere Christian, and in his most painful ogee pa never neglected to call 
for the Bible, speak of ‘he divine religion, and for hours to walk up and 
down praying aload and alone, In his last moments he thought of the 
priest and the sacrament, He was atiended by the Rev. Mr. Gleeson, 
who duly administered the ae | ordinance. And, floally, he was buried 
in the catholic cemetery. Liv 





unto his manes.— Oudh Gazette. 


Tue Kixo or tue Gireies.—There bas lately been great grief in the 
Gipsie community at Yetho!m and throughout the district on account of 
their venerable king, whose death took place on the 19tbalt. [tis not right 
that one exalted so high above bis kindred should be laid in the dust 
without a word cf farewell over his grave, especially when bis reign 
was of a peaceable and not predatory character. Unlike some of bis 
contem y monarchs, bis rule was so mild that his subjects not only 
maintained a loyal deference, but were — attached to him; while 
his exemplary babit of absteining from interference or aggression on 
the empire of others proc’ 
other “ powers.” While bis regal character and conduct were 
emplary, his pene demeanour gained bim the respect of those not ac- 
knowledging his swey. His palace had been a house of call for many a 
tourist, and the conversation of the old king was generally much re- 
lisbed. His most noticeable habits were those of reading the Scriptares 
and chewing tobacco, of which be frequently received considerable 


ayy from his visitors. The deceased king bore the designation of | 


harles I., being at least the first of that name of his family who occa- 


pied the throne, and bad attained the venerable age of 86. A large | 
Company followed bie remains to bis last resting place in Yetholmchurch- | & firet voyage of some 200 miles. Lat Friday raw 


military police in India; 79,264.—Grand total, 534,527 men. 30,072 
horses, 672 guns. Of these there are in the United Kingdom :—Infantry 
—Guards, seven battalions, 6,297 men ; Line, 35 battalions, 33,105 men; 
total, 39,402 men.—Cavalry—Life and Horse Guards, three ‘regiments, 
1,311 men,; dragoons, c., 16 regiments, 10.560 men ; total, 11,871 meo. 
Artillery—horse, six batteries, 1,200 men, 36 gans; field, 23 batteries, 


wernment, of which he had ever been one of the warmest und | 5,060 men ; 138 gans; garrison, 39 batteries, 4.680 men; total, 10, 940 


men ;{174 guns, Engineers, 2,316 ; Military Train, 1,830 ; Hoepital Corps 
609 ; Commissariat Staff Corps, 300.—Grand total of active forces, 67,268 
men, 174 guns, Besides, there are the depot establishments ;—Iofantry 


ht, rather slightly built, but of a| —Line, 126 depits, 24,770 ; cavalry, 9 depots, 396 ; artillery, 2,975 ; to- 


| tal depots, 29,141 men. Reserves available for the defence of the king- 
dom in case of war :—Pensioners, 14768; militia, 45.000; yoemanry, 


men.— Dublin Evening Mail. 


| It is understood that the 36th is one of the regiments about to be des- 
_— to Canada.—tThe Gozeties of the 21st and 24th ult. contain no 


| and would have been considered a powerful and efficient vessel, 


Austria.—The war establishment of the Austrian army, according to | 


18,204; 10 companies Sanitary Corps, 2,550 ; Staff Corps, corps of adja- | 
regular army, 564,211. Volunteer, 
corps organized in 1859, 30,000 ; depOts and reserves of all arms, 103,751 ; | 


She would have cost, according to the usual computation, about £36,000, 
The 


Warrior is of 6,000 tous berden ; she would throw in a broadside upwardy 
of 1,4001b. of metal, and she has cost, we fear, at least £360,000. She is 
balf as large again as the largest ship in the Navy, and she would blow 
the largest ship in the Navy out of the water. We say nothing of her 
horse power, for there was no such ilem of reckoning in our old 
nor of her armour plates, for that is a feature of still greater novelty, 
Neither shall we expatiate on the destructive powers which she poe- 
sesees in Armstrong guns and incendiary missiles. All we wish to point 
out at present is that in mere tonnage our new 36-gun frigate is more 
than half as big again as the Duke of Wellington, and that each one of 
her guns is above five times the calibre of those with which three-deckerg 
fought their actions in days gone by. 

This, however, is not the most surprising point ofthe story. To build 
a fortification is comparatively easy work, nor is there much difficulty 
in adding gun after gun to the strength ofa battery. Ifthe Warrior were 


| merely a floating battery, destined for the protection of a harbour, we 


might look without mach wonder at her prodigious solidity and her 
impenetrable sides. Bat the marvel of the case is that a ship with ribsag 
thick as the walls of Carnarvon Castle, and sheathed in ponderous armour 
of solid iron, should prove as lively and as buoyant a craft as the lightest 
yacht that ever floated. It seems probable, indeed, that not even the 
fastest of our despatch boats, though built expressly for speed, will rival 
the speed of this impregnable frigate. She can cleave the waves at arate 
of 16 miles an hour, and can be handled with as mach ease as a Thames 
steamer. Her capabilities, indeed, in this way were put pretty severely 
to the proof, for the river is now as crowded as the Strand, andthe War- 
rior bad to thread her way through a maze of vessels, like a Hangom cab 
trying to reach the Bank from Temple-bar. Nothing is eo calculated to 
astonish a visitor as the skill with which the incredible strength of this 
vessel has been combined with apparent lightness and graceofform. The 
pictare given is that of some tremendous floating battery, eo tremendous 
indeed that one wonders how it can ever float atall. The reality is 
a eplendid ship, differing from other ships only in size and beanty. 
By such enormous strides bas the new invention advanced that in our 


f infantry, 437,964 men ; 41 regiments of cavalry, 60,110 : | first iron-cased frigate, instead of sacrificing, as was anticipa speed 
battalions of lathe filery, 27,176 men, ime omant Soe Salaieat ae to strength, we have got the fastest and the nimblest ship io eb 


ritish 
cet. 

It is almost overpowering to think of the dimensions of a ship the 
very engines of which exceed the entire tonnage of an old - 
diaman. We have at length shot a-bead of all our rivals and framed 
the largest model known. In the last war the Americans got the better 
of us by building frigates of unprecedented size and solidity, but the 
finest of them all was bat a cockboat compared with the Warrior. The 
President was about 1,500 tons burden ; the Chesapeake 1,100. It is clear, 
too, that we are not going to work extravagantly or in a wrong direc- 
tion, for the Warrior appears to be our very finest ship, not only in power 
but in other qualities too. She has only to be tried in heavy weather to es- 
tablish her perfection as a steamer, for, if iron-cased vessels are not only 
practically invulnerable, but stronger and quicker than others, the days 
eee oe Med was ne — that sea- 
going generally, speed in particular, would have to be sa- 
erificed in the new models, and that our iron-sides would be only fit for 
Channel service at best. Of course, the trial is not finished yet, but in 
all her points hitherto tested the Warrior has come off triumphantly. The 
result has upset all our old ideas about “floating batteries,” for it is 
plain that a floating battery of the most formidable powers can be made 
as light, as handsome, and as nimble as a pleasureschooner. No 
indeed, looking at the Warrior from a little distance would sonloouny 
immediate impreseion of her strength. To get that it is necessary to go 
on board, to look through her portholes with sides and splay like those of 
an old donjon casement, to measure the dimensions of her engines, and to 
add up the feet of teak and iron consumed upon her sides. A few han- 
dred yards off nothing of this kind is thought of, and the object before 
the spectator’s eyes is simply a beautifully-cbaped frigate, longer than 
others, more gracefal, and apparently faster. 

Oar success, then, as far as we can discover, may be said to be com- 
plete, but it is dasbed with some unpleasant reflections. Tne cost of these 
new vessels is tremendous, and we do not know the worst even yet. 
ee aane our new fleet we bave but one 

available. The French, as usual, have taken the lead of us in re- 
cognising their obligations, and are now constructing several docks of the 
dimensions necessary for the new vessels. Docks, however, are most ex- 
paar sae os © is very hard to make them keep pace with ships. 

t costs little to lengtbeo a ship, but a great deal to enlarge a dock. It 
is more than probable, indeed, that we | require a new establishment 
somewhere on a scale adapted to the Navies of the age. We have only 
this one ship of the new class actually commissioned and ‘og for 
sea, but we have others coming on rapidly, and no time will be lost in 
completing them. The Warrior bas a consort,—the Black Prince,—and 
these two are followed by the Defence and Resistance. After thie, we sup- 
pose, we must look to the ships in process of conversion as likely to be 
next availabie. Five line-of-battle ships in frame are to be lengthened 





and ealarged ro as to qualify them for becoming modern frigates, and are 
then to be covered with iron plating. This will give us nine ironsides of 
| various classes, and four others are ordered on the model of the Warrior, 
| with some few variations. Of these three are put out to contract, and 
| one is in the hands of the dockyard authorities. That makes thirteen of 
the new vessels either in existence or in prospect, and if other Navies 
| excel ours in the number of such ships we certainly surpass them in the 
| strength and power of particular epecimens. But for a new Navy we 
must have new docks, and the question must be seriously entertained 
| without loss of time.—London Times, Sept, 23. 
ait 
| The Warrior was successfully placed in dock at Portsmouth on the 21st 
ult., the operation being carried out with as much ease and regalarity as 
attends the docking of an ordinary frigate-————The Archer, 13, Commr. 
| Cranford, which left Eagland four years since for the slave preventive 


| service on the West Coast of Africa, arrived at Spithead on the 22ad ult., 


ist of promotions and changes.——The Government has pee Captain | 924 received orders to proceed on to Woolwich, where she will dismantle 


| Fowke, R.E., five thousand pounds for his plan of the Great 


oternational 
| Exhibition. We trust (says the Army and Navy Gazette) that this clever 
| and skilful officer will bave equal good fortune with his new pontoon | 


| and pay off her crew.—The Alert, 17, Commr. Pearse, arrived at Spit- 
| head on the 2lst ult., from the Pacific station, and has been ordered to 
| Plymouth, where her crew will be paid off. Sbe will be placed in the 


bridge, which, from all we bear from professional mea, promises to be | Steam Reserve. The Alert was commissioned at Devonport in November, 


one of the meat efficient and simple inventions ever brought forward for 
| the hitherto much neglected service of the transport of our army—— 
ng he was loved and respected, dead he | Colonel Crofton, who was recently assatsinated by a soldier in ihe Depot 
is sincerely regretted by all his friends and acquaintances. Peace be | Barracks at Preston, was the cnly son of Sir Denis Crofton, Baronet, who 


859.——The railing ship Boscawen, 70, formerly flagship to Admiral Sir 

| F. Grey, on the Cape station, is now fitting alongside the dockyard, De- 
| vonport, as a trainiog ship for boys, to be stationed at Southampton.— 
The Firebrand, 6, Comer. Bruce, bas been ordered to Woolwich to be re- 


| is now in his eighty fourth year, and was heir to the baronetey acd a| fitted for further service.-——It is said that the experiments oo Captain 


large estate. 
the daughter of the Hon. P. de Blaquitre.——Capt. Louis Philip 


He left a young family and a widow, who is a Canadian, 
a’Or- 


Coles’s capola shield have been brought to a sudden stop by the succes- 


sive smashing of no less than six vent-pieces in one day from the Arm- 


: — o | strong guns in use on board the 7rusty.The Ariadne, one of the sbi 
leans and Captain Robert d’Orleans are the designations of the Comte de | “TOS 8 ; ¥ . 
| Paris aud Duc de Chartres, attached to General McClellan’s staff— | composing the Prince of Wales’ squadrou last year, has arrived at H 


| General Sir J. Hope Grant, G C.B, has been entertained at a dioner by | fax, from Bermudas. She brought the crew of the Driver, 
| the citizens of Perth. The Earl of Mansfield presided, and the company 


wrecked. The sailors will be distributed amoog the ships on 


paoy, 

D E Ste | station, which bave lost a number of men lately by yellow fever.— 
re: y a ng thew ee Depot po Laney — — | The Marchioness of Westminster bas presented io the Commiss‘oners of 
| gentlemen.—Capt. G. H. Gordon’s company of Royal Engineers bas been | Grecawich Hospital the gold watch worn by Lord Neleoo at the bettle 


| 
Temple and Fane, and bave also received two of less value. 


Navp. 


SUCCESS OF THE “ WARRIOR.” 





The ficest ebip of war ia the world has jast carried the British faz over kive, and the officers of the fleet, was of a most sumptuous 


of Trafalgar, and the relic has beea placed for exbibition in the Painted 

red bi h of | augmented fcr the purpose of embarkation to Bermuda, iu relief of Capt. 

~ m much of the good will and t of | Sandford’s company, ordered bome.——General Sir William Codrington, here be the cneue muomesebis Gnanaement.—-The ane-cemeel Pion, 6 

| who bas just left Constantinople, hae been presented by the Sultan with | . ge . Lj i. ? 
a very valuable diamond mounted enuff-bex ; bis ailes de-camp, Cols. 


Hall in a case con‘aining the coat and waistcoat woro by the 
Comar. the Hon. A. L. Corry, at Pismouth, is now ready for sea. She 
| was destioed first, it was said, for the Coast of Africa, then for the West 
Indies, and now it is understood she will be retained for service ia the 
| Channel.—The Channel fleet, with the exception ot one sbip, sailed 
| from Lough Foyle on the 18th alt., for Beerbaven, Bantry Bay. The 
| banquet given ‘he previous evening by the mayor and town couaci! of the 
| city of Derry, in the Town-bal\, to Rear-Admirals Smart, K.H , aod Ere 
character.—— 


the Warrior in Ports-| Experiments were resumed at Por scouth on the 18tb ult., to test the 


e leaves no one to suceced to the crown ; bat, as the monarchy | Mouth bartour, and all doubts about the general capabilities of this tre-| resisting power of Mr. Jones's sloping armour. The target is placed 


fan elective one, it is likely his successor will be chosen and crowned | mendous veseel are now dispelled. The Warrior, 


without an appeal to arms on the part of any pretender.— Kelso Chron. 
A Corracr Onsote.— Death bas just removed a well-known character 


ter,” @ cottage oracle, who, from the difficulty of obtalning a medical 


man in that locality, was often called in to act in cases 


She died on the 28th ult, in her 80\bh year. Sbe was the mother of nine- 


teen children, of whom at ot ten are alive, six eons and four daugb- 
ters. The eldest is in her sixtieth year and the youngest in his thiry- 


with all her weight aod gt an angle of about 45 degreee. The srmour plates are 4} and 5 


solidity, steams as rapidly as the fastest river packet, and carries ber ar-| jpches thick, and were placed on timbers aod iron kaees, so constructed 
| mour and ber armament as easily as a gunboat carries a guo. The trial, | as to be of the greatest possible streng'h. The armament used was & 
| it must be confessed, is not yet complete. How the iron-plated frigate | 100-pounder Armstroog gua. The result of the experiments was in Mr. 
in Fouloers, who was not unknown on the main Jand—“ Old Mrs. Car- | may bebave in a etiff breeze or a heavy sea remains still to be seen, and | Jones% favour, so far as regards the resistance offered by the target. 


j that, 





even in speed and handiness, 


thaps, is the test to be awaited with the greatest anxiety ; but | Tyere is still, however, the important question to be decided as to the 
midwifery. , e20ugh has now been shown to prove that the new model of our men-of- | practicability of building a ship with a broadside at such an 
war may surpass the old fabrics not oaly in strength and power, bat | Jones purposes.—-The 


le as Mr. 
- , 5, Commr. Grant, arrived at this port on 
| Mooday from off Charle-too, 8. C.——The Rinaldo, 17, Commr. Hewett 


Perbaps the reader bardly yet appreciates what has been acc: mplished | sailed hence ou Sanday.—tThe troop-ship Dee, Master-Commr. Puller, 


sixth. There are forty-nine grandchildren, and twenty-three great- | in the completion of this extraordinary ebip. It is something more than | has commenced shipping steam geer ia Wo-lwich Dockyard for the 
children, numbering in all 2. Thirty-two of her descendants fol-| mere iron-cased veesel. It is euch a frigate asnever yet was launched, | following shipsof-war pow ander covstruction—viz., the Albion, 91, 


owed ber to the grave, the fourth generation being amongst the 


and would be far more than a match for the most powerful three-decker. | building at Devonport ; the frigate Aurora, 51, und the sloop Perseus, 17, 


number. She lived in s house known by the name of “ Dove Cote” | To give an idea, however, of ber size and strength, let us contrast her | building at Pembfoke. 


forty yeare, and then removed to the east end of “Smoke Hall,” and | 


lived there thirty-eight years.— Essex 


At Moka, Mauritius, E. Martindale, Esq., formerly Capt. in H. M.'s Royal | 


+ 





such a ship would bave been 


ar with those of errr in times past. | 
The Warrior is nominally a 36-gun frigate. In the days of the last war | ,), Emerald ; W. T. F. 4 N. Bowdon, to Pelican. : 

less thao 1,000 tons burden, and would « B. Bamoods to Victory. ae C. T Taomas to Hawke ; T. Hock- 
bave thrown, perhaps, betweea 300Ib. and 400lb. of metal at a b:oadside. & Mastermaa to 


ArrornTents.—Commrs: D’A. L. Preston to Medea. Lieuts: H. F. St- 


; ings to Formidable ; H. 8. Collins to Donegal ; L. Cornwallis. 


1861. 


THe Albion, 
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Pine Avts. 


GUSTAVE DORE'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF DANTE. 


Here is what may be styled a volume royal, folio, broad margined, 
Jaminously printed upon the purest paper, and edited, with care, from 
the Cominian text, which, assamed to be the best, bas, without servile 
obsequiousness, been adopted, say the editors, as the foundation of the 

resent version. M. Gustave Doré illustrates the marvellous poem. 
The designs are, in one form or other, not unknown to the world, several 
of them having been exhibited in Paris during the current year. M. G. 
Doré is qualified to illastrate Dante, but in a pictorial manner, as dis- 
tinguished from the severe and sculptureeque method of Flaxmap. M. 
G. é can hardly be said to satisfy the demands on a pictorial artist of | 
the highest grade, because he deals with no more than two complete 
qualities of true Art ; chiar-oscuro and composition. Colour—such as 
may be expressed in black and white—there is barely any in his work. 
Drawing, beyond mere expressiveness, none. Expression, such as is 
given to the teatures, is seldom to be met with; bat the purport and 
energy of his designs are mostly wrought out through attitude and ac- 
tion—the anxiliaries of expression. Great as he is in these matters, the 
want of facial expression leaves his works imperfect in that essential 
point—so we say that his designing is almost invariably based upon 
chiar-oscuro acd composition only in completeness. But in these direc- 





tions he is a master indeed,—so much a master that be seems to care 
for little else, and, like a musical composer who is fond of a peculiar 
movement, often forgets that be hasrepeated an effect many times, so 
that we weary of it now and then; and in the bastiness of a popular 
jadgment the artist gets much lcss applause for originality and variety 
of power than he really deserves, because casual observers do not discri- 
minate very delicately, neither do they allow for the somewhat limited 
scope of the artist’s speciality. What he can do withia ite range is what 
we have to jadge bim by. So far as the above-mentioned picturesque 
elements of Art can give success, beyond all doubt the series before us 
forms a memorabie triumph, showing the designer to be a great artist. | 
Far below the epic spirit of Fiaxman’s series, these works fascinate by 
the very profuseness of imaginative power they display. Where almost 
& special education is needed to appreciate the glory of our countryman, 
the telling, bold and dramatic compositions of M. G. Doré will obtaia 
admiration from a wide circle. Thousands, who would look upon a 
and outline by Flaxman with only acquieecent admiration, or with the 
aodifference proper to an ignorant regard of an antique bas-relief, which 
they are only ‘old is fine, will go down in fancy with the living artist 
into the ehades of Hell, and be so impr by his photograpbical 
vigour that they may even know how “ in the thinking it reneweth fear” 
to have once seen such monstrous shadows, sullen flames and dismal 
regions. 
designs before us are seventy-six in number, engraved of an uni- 
form size of about nine and a half by seven aod a balf inches—that is, 
somewhat larger than the mass of type on this page,—are excellently re- 
produced by the graver, and their varied effects are rendered with great 
success—no smal! matter in a series of such importance, wherein effect 
forms the principal means of expression. Tbe number, size and variety 
of the works give a striking idea of the immense labour they must have 
cost the artist, facile as he is. Of the seventy-six designs, we shall se- 
lect those which most fitly characterize the merits and faults of the 
whole, employing for the quotations the admirable literal blank-verse 
translation of Mr. W. M. Rosset i. The portrait of the poet, facing the 
title, is extremely bad, and most unwortby of the series. The meeting 
with the Panther (the type of lustful Florence,) who crouchingly faced 
Dante on his way over the stark hill-side, is given with expressive ef- 
fectivenese. The ground is rocky at the front, where Dante treads ; be- 
fore him, upon a slope that the early light of dawn breaks on, is the 
crouching she, lithe, agile, threatening :— 
A panther, light and swift omnina, 
And which was covered with a spotted hide : 
And from before my face she would not go ; 
Nay, rather, she impeded so my path 
That I was many times turned to turn back. 
—Beyond is a darkening cliff, that looks out on a murmaring sea, laps- 
ing amongst rocks, & over by great winged birds ; while the light of 
a,palid dawn is upon a world of cloud-edges, cumuli and strata, and fall- 





ing most strongly on the beautiful beast, about whose motions a ghastly | these peop 


shadow clings, deepens the terror and increases her bulk. Those who 
remember the combat of the Knights in “ Janfry the Kaight and the Fair 
Brunisende,” illustrated some years ago by thie artist, well know how 
marvelloucly be can manage an accidental shadow. 

There is much expressive treatment of light and variety of tone and 
surface in the design which shows the result of the appeal to Virgil : 

Thou only art the one from whom I took 

The lofty style which won me honouring. 

Behold beast because of which I turned : 

Do thou inst her help me, famous sage, 
makes me tremble, veins and pulse. 

All artists will look with von upon the exquisite manner in which 
the absorption of all substances in one level of grey tone has been ex- 
preseed in the starry effect of “ Lo giorno se n’andava,” which is also a 
successful rendering of the silent brilliancy of the multitudinous stars 
studding the sky, with the clear, sbarp, thin moon and sleeping bars of 
cloudy fleeciness that lie over the edge of ber sickle-like form. Not less will 
painters praise “I that do make thee go am Beatrice”—the appearance 
of the lady to Virgil when he was “among the epirite in suspenre” in 
the land of darkest dusk. The artist bas put a great radiance round the 
— “ blest and beautiful,’ which shimmers in the region’s twilight, re- 
v ing trees and heaped foliage that would otherwise only tell different- 
ly dark against the sky. The wall-like ravine of the descent into Hell’s 
vestibule looks grand and grave, and is lighted by the brightaess which 
shines beyond, and transfigures into a fairy laud the great distance seen 
over the ridges of the wave-like hills. The compulsion into Charon’s 
boat upon the “ lurid river” is fail of action, and eminently expressive. 
We admire Dente and Virgil standing upon a rocky peak looking on the 
legions of the Lustful, whose multitudes pervade the air through and 
through with their numbers, and sweep into surging curves upon curves 
in an endless line, that wavers in the “inferoal burricane which never 


And, as the cranes go chanting their outcry, 

Making a line of themselves in air, 

So saw I coming, uttering forth wails, 

‘ied by the aforesaid vehemence. 

Wherefore, I said,‘ My master, who are these 
People whom the black air chastiseth so ?” 

Among these, of course, is Francesca. The composition, is the second 
design illustrating this section, of her figure with that of Paolo as the 
drift in the mastering wind, is extremely beautifal—so beautiful, indeed, 
that the unpleasantly plump and too much rounded forms of the nude 
figure are at first disregarded. Drawn with more elegance, this design 
would bear comparison with any of the splendid works which have illus. 
trated ite theme. Notwithstanding a certain richness of execution, the 
drawing to “ Further that day we read in it no more,’ Canto v., v. 138 
(Francesca’s last worde), is melo-dramatic, and does pot represent the 
text literally. Then comes the interview with Ciacco, Canto vi., v. 36, 
where the Two are stepping through the rain of the third circle :— 

Over the shades the heavy rain —- 
We too were passing, we p our soles 
Upoa their vanity which seemeth form. 

This is one of the finest desigas ia the whole series, and not the less so 
because the artist has not recourse to his uorivalled, but somewhat over- 
wrought, felicity of atmospheric expression and effect of chiar-oscaro, 
but rather depends upon the more noble faculties of action and attitude 
to express his feeling. The Two are stepping and half-stumbling on the 
field amongst the writhing souls of men and women, some of whom are 

in convulsions,—some grovelling on the ae roaring io 

agony at the paseers by, as prone they drag t ves after,—some 
women in their great woe pall their long hair backwards, with arms out- 
stretched in the rigour of fearful pain,—some, supine, beat the earth with 
their shoulders, tossing from side to side, while the pitiless hail comes 
down over all. The ceaseless labour of the Avaricions and the Prodi- 
gals in rolling stones and bags of gold is another design, in the same 
spirit as the last; the hoisting, thrusting, striving, and all the mighty 
net weighty masses, are finely expressed. Asa piece 
composition this is admirable. We notice that ic more than one de- 
sign the artist has added little circumstances to the text, to explain its 


: 


This is impressive in its extreme simplicity. White-robed, the heavy- 
weighted ranks pass along in solemn order, amongst the black bill-sides, 
and, wavering, thread the winding road ; they are burthened and bowed 
down ; some turn as they pass the Two, and painful faces lour beneath 
the cowls, The repose of tone and chiar-oscuro throughout this is re. 
markable, and contrasts advantageously with acertain sameness of effect 
observable in parts of the series. Where Dante and Virgil look iato the 
Pit of Evil Counsellors (Canto xxvi., v. 46-7, 81) is an example of the 
employment of the like effect to that we noticed ia speaking of Farinata’s 
fiery tomb. The Two stand upon a ledge of rock, that winds along the 
face of a vertical cliff; they look dowawards into the gulf below, and 
mach impressiveness ie gained by the bickering shadows that rise bebiad 
and poiat cpwards upon the rocky wall. In the Pit of the Alchemists, 
Dante eees bis relative, Geri del Bello. Contemplating his own visage, 
tbat is within his hands aod resting on his knee, the figure of Geri has a 
ay and horrible vigour in its desiga which tells well.— Atheneum, 
(. 21. 
” —— 
A WITNESS AGAINST DU CHAILLU, 


The guerilla warfare against the gorilla man bas assumed fresh inten- 
sity, by the publication of the following letter from a resident on the 
Coast of Africa. It appeared in the London Morning Advertiser on the 16th 
ult., and is said to have been abridged of still more bitter personalities, 
Its damagiog effects upon Du Chaillu would be better tested, if we knew 
apy thing of Mr. Walker’s position and credibility. At least he basa 
stinging method with him. 

Gaboon, West Africa, July 22, 1861. 

M. Da Chaillu, in his letter which appeared in the Times of May 22. in 
reply to what he somewhat contemptuously terms the “cavils” of Dr, 


Grey, baving ventured to refer that gentleman to bis (M. Da Chaillu’s) | 


friends in Corsico and Gabooo, and to the missionaries and traders in 
general, it appears to me that to remain silent after euch a challenge 
would be en unpardonable act of complicity on their part. Therefore, 
as a trader in this river and the neighbourhood, of tea years’ standing, 1 
take up the gauntlet he bas so recklessly thrown down. I trast to your 
impartiality to give insertion to this letter, ia which I will poiat out a 
few only of the most glaring and gross of his numerous false statements 
aod exaggerations, which have strack me on a careful perusal of his so- 
called “ Explorations in Equatorial Africa,”—which work is neither 
more nor less than an amusing fiction,—in which the author knowing 
the improbability of finding speedy contradiction in Eogland, has given 
full scope to his apparently very fertile imagination. Were this work to 
be allowed to pass undirpated, not only might the confiding public in 
general, but the scientific world in particular, suffer by too readily ac- 
cepting as bond fide the “ traveller’s talea” with which it is replete. 

aving known M. Du Chaillu for some years personally, and posses- 
siog, moreover, from reliable sources, information the most exact as to 
bis antecedents, besides having a knowledge of many of the places and 
people which be pretends to describe, I am induced to request a place in 
your journal for the following remarks, 

M. Da Chailla has stated that he found piles of human bones in the 
F’an (properly, F’an pl. Ba F’an) towns which he visited. I do not pre- 
tend to have been in the particular towns or villages which he mentions, 
and which probably have no other existence than in his owa imagination ; 
but I have twice visited the Ba F’an country, living in one of their 
towns for four days at a time, besides making eherter stays in some eight 
or tea others, one of which, situated about 120 miles from the mouth of 
this river, contains about 3,000 inhabitants, and I never saw the slightest 
vestige of human remains in any of them, nor did either of the two Euro- 
peans, or of the numerous natives of Gaboon and Kroomen, by whom I 
was accompanied, although we looked for them. I have made inquiries of 
all white people, whether missionaries, French officers, or traders, who 
have made excursions iato any part of the country inhabited by the Ba 
F’an, but not one of them (with the single exception of an American 
missionary, who bas been in communication with that people for many 
years, and speaks their language) ever saw a buman bone or other re- 
mains, and the gentleman in question only came across a single skull 
planted in the ground in one village,—an object to be met with else- 
where in —_ than in the a negl the cannibal Ba ay 7 

e are notorious anthropo; » DO one attempts to ; but 
the “ piles of human ribs, legs, bender bones, and skulls,” aft laven- 
tions cf M. Da Chailla. 

Again, the statement of the untameability of the ee of the Gorilla, 
or N’Jina, is untrue. In proof whereof, let me ask M. Da Chaillu, whose 
memory, ueually so very good, seems to have failed him signally in this 
particular instance, if he has forgotten the young female Gorilla, of from 
two to three years of age, called Seraphine, which lived at my factory 
for four months in 1859, and which he repeatedly saw there? I assert, 
without fear of contradiction by M. Da Chailla or any other person (and 
I could name ecores of Earopeans who saw it,) that this animal was per- 
fectly tame, docile, and tractable,—far more so, indeed, than many ne- 
gro children of the same age. Not only was she on perfectly good terms 
with all grown up people in and about the factory, but was exceedingly 
attached to her keeper Curtis, whom sbe could not bear to be out of her 
sight, but regularly accompanied bim about the factory and in his walks 
in the town and neighbourhood. She was familiar and quiet with myself 
and clerks, and was only displeased when children approached ber ; and 
for these she seemed to have, in common with most large apes and mon- 
keys, a very great dislike. She was seldom tied up,and even then only by 
a very small cord, which she could easily bave broken, or cut with her 
teeth nad she felt so inclined. She allowed herself to be clothed, seemiag 
to like it; and actually went to breakfast with a friend of mine, M. Bar- 
botin, commandant de |’Aviso & vapeur, le Rénaudin ; upon which occa- 
sion she conducted herself to the admiration of everybody. When ‘at 
times put on the table, or amongst vessels of glass or earthenware, she 
was most careful not to break anything. She fioally died from dysentery 
and chagrin,—the latter caused by her keeper Seing prevented by his 
other occupations from paying her so much attention as she had been in 
the habit of receiving. 

M. Da Chaillu ignores totally the presence of M. Daval, who accom- 
papied bim in his trip overland to Cape Lopez, and likewise omits all 
mention of an American trader living close to him on the Fernan Vas, to 
whom he was under many obligations. 

The species of ant to which he gives the name of “ barhekouay”—s 
word unknown in Mipongwe, and probably invented by himself,—is the 
insect commonly known as the“ driver,” of which there are two kinde, 
called here respectively nty and ntyounou sakoa. I need scarcel 
say that his description is a gross exaggeration; the insect, althoug 
——v troublesome, being by no means so formidable as he repre- 
sents it. 

In the Appendix to bis work, M. Da Chailla mentions a visit paid by 
him to a Freach emigrant ship at Cape Lopez : no ship of the kind ever 
shipped a single emigrant there, or even called there, The vessel to 
which he alludes was the Phamiz, Capt. Chevalier, on board of which he 
accompanied me ; and it was through me that he obtained permission to 
go, when be heard of my intention. So far from his being there able to 
hold intercourse with the people oa board, as his boasted knowledge of 
the different native languages should have enabled him to do, he could 
hardly speak half-a-dozen words correctly, aud was glad to avail himself 
of the services of Cartis, then interpreter to Capt. Chevalier, who far- 
nished him with the numerals of the Kioo and other tries to the north 
west which figure in his Appendix ; and I was the mediam of commani- 
cation with those emigrants speaking the Mipongwe. As to M. Do 
Chailla’s qualifications in this latter language, they are of the most infi 
nitesimal kind, as I can assert with confidence, having a competent 
knowledge of it myself; and he abundantly gee his ignorance when 
employing any Mipongwe words, nearly all of which are wrong. His 
Mipongwe numerals are totally incorrect. He has even lese knowledge 
of the dialects of the neighbouring tribes. As to his identification of in- 
dividaals of nt fey different tribes on board the Pheniz, nothing of 
the kind occurred ; and bis information must bave been obtained from 
Capt. Chevalier, or the French Délégué. 

n his engraviog, the horns of “ niare” are simply @ l’impossible: this 
native name for the 





animal (oyare-iga) having literally that sign'Seation. 
Dr. Gray is correct in bis sarmise that the specimens were not 
prepared on the « I saw many of them in the “ rough :” they were 


prepared in New York ; the operator finding them fn such a bad state, as 
yt ap him bat that he would not undertake the task again for 100 
per specimen. 

With regard to the engravings which M. Da Chaillu alleges to have 

with a few exceptions, from his own sketches, how does it 

he had no skeiches before leaving here, and actually told 
me that he could not eketch ? 

I think I have sufficiently shown that M. Da Chailla has been guilty of 

many incorrect statements—in fact, his work contains nearly as many 

errors aod as , teem- 


i 





inaccuracies as there are It is, 
fog with vanity ; and, taking it ase whole, it la bard to eay whether the 


author, in bis attempt to impose upon and in fact humbug the scientific 
world, displays most mendacity or igaoranee. I will proceed, with many 
apologies for so far trespassing on your space, to give an instance of 
downright untruthfalness which occurs in the coucludiog paragraphs of 
the book. M. Du Chaillu there states, that after languisbing for foar 
months at Camma, waiting for a ship, his sight was at length gladdened 
by the &ppearance of a vessel, which came to an anchor off the mouth of 
the Feroan Vas, being sent by his frieads in Gaboon, the captain having 
orders to ascertain how he came by his death. Now, not only had his 
death never been reported,—and if it had, he was far too insignificant 
for any one to send a vessel to inquire into the manner of it,—but he 
had actually only left Gaboon some fifteen or twenty days previously, 
afier having made arrangements with the very same captain to follow 
him to ship his ebony, \c., for America; and the four months were 
actually spent io Gaboon and the neighbourhood, two of them with @ 
member of the American mission, whp proceeds to England by this same 
mail en rowe to America, and who can confirm my statement. This gen- 
tleman may be heard of by application at the American Consulate at 
ee ‘ 
, i2 common with most persons, doubt that M. Du Chailla ever ki 

or assisted to kill a Gorilla, and also of the extent of his “ travela.” . 
any rate, hie estimate of distances, as well as the direction in which 
be pretends to have penetrated, must be received with the utmost 
caution, as not only was he unprovided with instraments, but ignorant of 
their use, 

As indorsing my opinions, I am authorized to mention the name of M. 
Labeguerie, a French merchant here, aod a distinguished member of the 
Agricultural Committee ; to which I venture to add that of my friend 

. A. Michon, of Havre, who could furnish information on the subject of 
his “ travels,” eo. ° : ' . 

Haviog thus, as far as time will permit, done my best to arrest a 
career which I leave others to characterize, Iam, &c.—R. B. WALKER. 

—a 


SPURGEON AGAIN, 


All the professional notables have been starring in the country. A 
luminous constellation of musicals has risen over Hereford, M. Blondin 
has culminated in Birmingham, and the beams of Mr. Spurgeon have tried 
to pierce the darkness, spiritual and material, of the city of Bristol. 
There must be a curious and subtle affiaity between those two public 
favourites—Mesars. Spurgeon and Blondin; for their adventures in the 
provinces repeat each other. M. Blondon, as we read in the newspapers, 
was received with great enthusiasm at Birmingham. He was advertised 
“to cook an omelette on his rope, and to carry a man over; the former 
feat he was unable to accomplish, bat the second he performed safely.” 
It is added that “ order was well preserved in the enclosure, but a mob 
of ‘ roughs’ made an attack on the palings of the enclosure, broke them 
down, and attacked the police.’ This isan exact account of what oc- 
curred also at Bristol. Mr. Spurgeon went to Bristol to preach at the 
opening of a Baptist Meeting-house, and to deliver a second sermon at 
@ great tea-meeting. The former feat he was enabled to accomplish with 
his accustomed success ; but at the second he broke down, partly because 
he was very nervous, and got frightened at a row outside the chapel. 
Order was well preserved inside the Circus at which the tea drinklog 
came off; bat while “the reverend gentleman was engaged in prayer, 
brickbats, and stones, and bladders were thrown at and into the ballding,”* 
by a mob of “roughs” who were as desirous of hearing Mr. Spurgeon 
preach as the Birmingham enthusiasts were to see M. Biondin walk on 
his tight rope. So that in either case half the fun was spoiled ; and to 
express the fate of the two performers by a change of person, we may 
say that M. Blondin preached his sermon, bat broke down in the tea-fight ; 
while Mr. Spurgeon carried his man in the sack, but failed to accomplish 
his great omelette trick. Like M. Blondia, he bad “ left his cooking ap- 
paratus at home.”’ For once, his voice and confidence failed him, 

Bat io either case there was a dreadful row. The police were sent for, 
and were fiercely pelted; the public peace was broken. The mob 
wanted their share in the exhibillon. They wanted, in either case, to 
break into the privileged circle. The chapel gentlemen suggested that Mr. 
Spurgeon should go out and preach to the people who exhibited their 

taal wants in the shape of brickbats ; but neither Mr. Spurgeon nor M. 
londin were disposed to exhibit in public, or to anybody but those who 
paid at the doors. Mr, Spurgeon pr: to come down again “ and 
give tickets to those who were disappoiated”’—which is, we believe, the 
offer made by the mana, of other theatres when the audience is dis- 
satisfied. It is not, perhaps, for us to say that the very same sort of 
popalarity attaches to the two gentlemen who visited Bristol and Bir- 
am in the same professional way. But it is quite plain that there 
was just as much and as little religious interest at work among the en- 
thusiasts at the Birmingham Park as at the Bristol Circus. The coinci- 
dence is significant; and if Mr. Spurgeon Se ae 
bim to be, he will perhaps begin to think whether SS of sort 
is worth caltivating ; whether the cause of religion is benefited by this 
kind of hungering and thirsting after the word of—not God, we beg to 
remark—but himself. It is quite true that Mr. Spurgeon on this occa- 
sion “ sincerely wished bis friends would bestow oue half their kindness 
on some other minister ;” but if Mr. Spurgeon is siacere in his dislike to 
popularity, we can hardly understand his visit to Bristol. 

The Bristol newspapers gave the details of the preacher’s visit, which 
are curious. The meeting-house which Mr. TT came to “ inaugu- 
rate” perhaps disturbed his biliary organs. It is of the choicest noncon- 
formist pattern of the new type—the pride that apes, not humility, but 
the Establishment ; and if we are to trust the local “ecclesiologist,” it 
must be very queer. “Itis built in the Byzantine style, a t tion 
from the Italian to the Norman of the ninth century.” Carved \ 
sacramental symbolism, enoaustic tiles, Glastonbury chairs—these con- “ 
stitute a new form of disseat ; and as Mr, 9 = thinks Gothic arohi- 
tecture a child of Satan, he mast consider the modified Byzantine of 
Stoke’s-croft Chapel an emanation from the Devil’s progenitor. We are 
not surprised that his digestion was disturbed ; and that his visit to 
Bristol wes shorn of half its attractions. Still we are bound to say he 
bore up maafully against his pb: — and, in his first sermon, 
at least, fulfilled ne mission. That mission, like M. Blondin’s, was to 
amuse ; acd, like that clever artist, he did not agen the aid of cos- 
tame. We are informed that he ap in “ ox tha 
white neckcloth, bat wore, or rather carried ia his hand, a white bowler 
hat.” Symbolism again—the white choker sigaifying the clerical, the 
white bowler hat (whatever that may be) the secular part of his charac- 
ter. And certainly the discourse, like the preacher, was parti-coloured, 
and the white hat told as much as the white neckcloth, Mr. Spurgeon 
is equally — at moving the spiritual and risible susceptibilities of his 
hearers. The report of his sermoa is garnished with the reporter’s com- 
ments—“ laughter,” “ much laughter,” “ continued laughter.” 

The jokes were not very good, but good enough for Bristol. Probably 
the best samples of the Spurgeoa fun are kept for home consumption. 
Here are specimens, “Some members of the Charch were like sailors on 
shore (laughter).” We can’t see the depth of this jest, bat Bristol be- 
ing a port, doubtless images of Jack staggering in a state of dranken- 
ness and flush of bis cash, must have presented edifying thoughts to the 
Bristol mind. “Ia many of the Dissenting churches there was a want of 
sharpness. The mao who gave out the bymos gave them out as if he 
were half dead (laughter.) The other, who acted as deacon—why they 
might as well have sent round a dead man (continued laughter.) They 
were all like the dead man Linge ¢ described in his ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 
They said they were all quiet aud comfortable. It was the usual rule 
with the dead in their graves (laughter).” And so on. Yorick jested 
skoll in hand. The rest of Christians in the grave is a fine subject for 
pulpit jokes. The audience relished the fan; and when Mr. Spurgeon 
quoted Scriptare in the text, “a little more sleep,” &c., we are not sur- 
prised that his hearers, fully entering into the spirit of the merry homi- 
list, greeted Solomon’s proverb with peals of cachinnation. Holy Writ 
was received with “ much laughter.” Another great joke was let off in 
the preliminary prayer, it seems to have fallen flat on the au- 
dience, who were not yet warmed up to the laughiog t. In com- 
men on Psalm xxvii. v. 4, “ in bis accustomed manner,” Mr. Spurgeon 
Christians live dowa Marmar Street, where the houses are 
and very damp. If you come to live down Content Street, 

ou will Gnd the cotiages palaces and good storehouses. If you would 
ve good neighboars, the Apostle Paul lived there, and Haba lived 
there too.” We are sorry that this fun missed fire. Perhaps the peop 
who live in Redcliff Street and St. Mary-le-Port did not quite appreciate 
jokes on narrow wynds and bad veatilation, aod could not enter lato the 
f Habakkuk. In sh = 2 ~ 
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self is vanity. Why does he not thiok of laying aside the cap and bells? 
His recent sermon on Divine judgments in coroexion with the accident 
to the Suaday excursionists on the Brighton Railway shows that he can 
talk both seasibly and wel! when he pleases.—Saturday Review, Sept. 21. 

We refer the reader to an item in last week’s Albion, headed “ Mr. 
Spurgeon on Special Providences,” in confirmation of this last remark. 

ea 
YACATING ; EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 

Among the mistakes of the age there is no public arena ia which so 
many appear as in the form and figure of yachts and boats. Scores and 
scores of self-opinioned meu have brought to the watery race course 


Io the spring of the present year she was tried at home, and thought 
very bighly of, but entirely dissipated the confidence of her party by 
suff-ring defeat from Nicholas at Croxton Park, and from Baliverne (a 
head only) at York Spring Meeting. She redeemed her lost laurels on 
the Malton racecourse, where she is trained, by beating a field of eight 
Hor the Fitzwilliam Plate ; aod at Manchester reanimated ber friends by 
| winning the Volunteer Corps Stakes easily. Mr. I’Anson and bis friends 
| immediately backed ber for the Oaks, but she was slightly indisposed 
| before the race came off, and ran but moderately. Thence she went into 
| Lancashire, and was beaten in the Newton Handicap. At York August 
| she was bereelf agaio, and easily disposed of her only opponent, Star- 
light, in the old Three-year-old Produce Stakes (two miles) At Stock- 
ton, in the following week, she received 3lb from, and was beaten by, 





“ ideas of their own,’’ in the shape of some fancied discovery in the art | Kildonan, in the Zetland Bieovial ; and again euffered defeat from Old- 


of swift-suiliog, one and all fancying they will be able to eclipse the 
world, aod win every prize at eyery match they sail. When we look 
back upon the last ten years only, we can call to mind rcores of vessels 
of the kind from which the greatest things were expected by the designer 
or builder, bat in every instance dirappointment of the bitterest nature 
was the result. And yet on reflection bow can it be otherwise, when a 
mano attempts to accomplish, at a single stroke, an art which requires a 
long appreaticeship and years of experience to boot? One of these self 
Opivioned individuals, whom I knew, was a tinker ard tia-worker by 
trade, having never been at sea in his life, vor known anything whatever 
of the art of sbip or boat-buildiag, nor did he scarcely know the name of 
& rope in the ship; but nevertheless, he had attended two or three re- 
gattas, and taken a little notice of the bottoms ot several local craft, and 
witb such knowledge he ventured to Jiffer from all the ship-builders in 
the kingdom ; and haviog carved out from a block of soft wood, the 
outer form of a craft, such aa be conceived would oat-sail every vessel 
afloat, he became so enamoured of bis bantiing, as day by day his confi- 
dence increased, that be actually obtained a patent at considerable cost, 
for bis supposed “ discovery,’”’ before be ventured to place his bantling 
model in the bands of a yacht-builder. The only mystery about the pa- 
tent was, ia what did it consist? where was the novelty, and what was 
the principle? Of course the builder smiled when the model was put 
before him, and be was requested to build a cutter of a given tonnage 
“ precisely of the same form’’ as the little block of wood produced! He 
attempted to explain away the tiaker’s theory ; but no, the tinker could 
see nothing lees than perfect success in his schemes, gold and silver cups, 
salvers, jugs, basing, teapots, candelabra, and a sideboard groaning with 

late, the results of easy victories. And the tinker looked even further 

ban these—hbe could see himself emergiog from obscurity as from the 
spout of one of his kettles, and soaring, by means of bis patent, into a 
splendid fortune ; for his model was suitable for any kind o1 vessel where 
speed was a covsideration, from a ten-ton cutter to an Australian liner ; 


mineter in the Middlesborough Handicap. Afier such performances, it 
could not be supposed she would show the form displayed by ber on 
Wednesday last, and her owner cannot be accused of deficiency of judg 
ment in not only not backing her, but io offering ber for sale to Lord 
Stamford at 1200 guineas on the day before the race. Within twenty- 
four hours of the time, be even had not made up his mind as to whether 
he should or should not run her. But no money could be saved by p:y- 
ing forfeit—the promising young jockey, Challoner, was eogaged—and 
the result is history. Had Caller Oa remained in the stable, Kettledram 
would, at this moment, bave been thought a West Australian, in baviog 
crowned his Derby victory by wianing the St. Leger in a canter.” Be- 
fore the start, the betting was 11 to 6 against Kettledrum, and 500 to 6 
against the winner. 

Next day, Kettledram winner of the Derby, and Brown Dachess win- 
ner of the Oaks at Epsom, ran a dead heat for the Doncaster Cup, beat 
jag the Wizard and some others. Kettledram walked over, by agree- 
meat.—On the following day Caller Ou won the Cleveland Handicap, 
beating King of Diamonds, Sweetsauce, and others. Strangely enough 
tbe odds against her were 100 to 15.—The Races were very well at- 
tended, and appear to have lost nove of their national interest. 


Se 


A Lirerary “Seii” mw Paris.—The Critic gives the details of a 
ladicrous series of blunders, of which a Freach abb¢ has lately been the 
hero. The circumstances briefly told are as follows :—* Ia the Library 
of the Arsenal at Paris there has excited for about a century a manuscript 
packed in a box and labelled ‘ Livre des Sauvages,’ Its previous his- 
tory it is unnecessary to relate, beyond that it once belonged to the col- 
lection of the Marquis ce Paulmy, and afierwards became the property 
of the French governmert. The maourcript lay snugly packed in its box 
until the news of its ex'stence reached the ears of the Abbe Domenech, 
who has travelled a good deal among the eavages of North America as a 





and how eagerly would every naval architect come rushing towards him, 
for the privilege of building vessels upon so exquisite and perfect a mo- 
del! The ticker believed from bis very eoul that all the ship-builders 
from Noah dowowards had hitherto been wrong in their notions as to the 
form of a vessel best adapted to swift sailing. He further believed that 
his own idea bad never been hit upon, and that he had made a discovery 
as great as that of the steam engine itself. The tinker believed he 
should literally fly across the waters; sail in the very eye of the wind, 
apd leave all other craft far in bis wake. 

Well, after a great deal of persuasion, the builder consented to con- 
stroct a small yacht accordiog to the exterior form of the model, the 
tioker to give personal directions from time to time, whilst the craft 
was uoder construction. 

The builder was a “ bandy fellow ;” and in the course of a few weeks 
he turned out a craft as exactly ia accordance with the form of the mo- 
del as possible ; and entirely to the satisfactioa and delight of the tia- 
ker, whose heart now beat eo full with hope and confidence that all the 
time the craft was being rigged and ballasted, he could not attend to his 
pot and ketile business, for his whole heart was in the clipper yacht, 
whieh was now ballasted, rigged, and ready for sea. She was first tried 
ia light winds, and proved so crank and uosteady that be was cautioned 
by the crew who manned her not to venture on setting sail in any but 
very light winds. He then bad ber mast and sails reduced ; bat she was 
still very crank, and totally unfit for match eailing. Nevertheless, the 
tinker insisted on trying ber in a sailing match with racing yachts, the 
result of which was (as might be expected) that she came ia a long way 
behind the whole feet.. He then shifted the mast, and altered the bow, 
but all to no purpose. 

And there sbe is to this day, utterly useless and unsaleable. His “ in- 
vention” was merely an old-fashioned notion tried over and over again 
in years long passed. The idea was always rejected by builders, and 
ame knew anything of the simplest rudiments of the art of ship- 

og. 

There are many men who have made similar mistakes to my friend 
the tioker. And we are confident we give sound advice to our yachting 
friends who may be about to invest in the purchase of a yacht, when we 
advise them never fo buy an idea ; but always take care that your vessel 
was designed and built by a practical and experienced builder. 

It must be a source of great satisfaction to yacht-builders to know that 
yachts which win prizes at regattas, and attain to fame, are almost in- 
variably from the desiga of some person thorougbly experienced in the 
art of yacht-building, and generally a yacht-desigaer and builder of con- 
sidcrable repute.—Sporting Magazine. 

——a 


THE GREAT ST. LEGER AT DONCASTER, 


This important race was run on Wednesday, the 18th ult. One of the 
weekly sporting papers thus described it. 

“Ten jockeys bad weighed before the previous race came off, and the 
tremaioder went to ecale in such good time that before Doncaster clock 
struck three the field for the St. Leger had begun to saddle. Much sur- 
prise was evinced as the numbers went up to find that they amounted to 
the unexpected total of eighteen. The first pair mounted were Kettle- 
drom and Yorkminster, when a rush was made to catch a last glimpse 
of the Derby winner before he went out of the paddock to make his at- 
tempt at the double victory, so often aimed at, 80 seldom achieved, All 
sorts of opinions were expressed as to bis fitness or unfitness, but nobody 
could fix upon any one of bis opponents as likely to defeat him. Kil- 
donan was not liked at all, and scarcely another was noticed ; the atten- 
tion of all present appearing engrossed " the favourite, and the favou- 
rite only. The entire lot soon walked down the course, to canter past 
the stand towards the flag of Mr. Marshall ; and first came the sieeple- 
chase-looking Conqueror, followed by LordjGlasgow’s Brown Stout, Caller 
Ua, and Dictator—of them but little heed was taken. Kildonan, Janus, 
and Lady Ripon cantered next, aod were more noticed—one was, and 
each bad been, in rather high esteem within a few short days. About a 
handred yards from these came a second cluster of eight, headed by the 
hot and fery Camerino, with Col. Towneley’s two in their rear. ‘He 
goes well,’ was heard on one side, whilst on the other a bet was offered 
that his partner would be unable to go fast enough to make ruuning for 
him—a surmise which eventually proved pretty nearly correct, for the 
pace was so severe that, although Yorkminster did obtain the lead, he 
could not keep it for any great distance, Last of all came The Sage and 
Russley ; and, punctual to the minute advertised for the race to take 
place, the dozen and a half were seen at the starting post, where the fate 
of thousands of good A ae guineas was to be decided. Several failures 
took place, in most of which Camerino evinced his customary eagerness 
to be off—Goater, Fordham, Aldcroft, and Rogers displaying suitable 
patience, and waiting the order of the starter for jockeys to take their 
— At the sixth attempt away they went, with Kettledram at their 

, aod Camerino at bis eaddle-girths, Lady Ripon and Yorkminster 
at once clearing themselves from the remaining fourteen. The favourite, 
from being on the inside, appeared to have a greater advantage than he 
actually obtained when the flag was lowered. Camerino immediately 
headed him, and made running at a pace which has enrolled the St. Leger 
of 1861 asthe fastest on record. The representative of the Whitewall 
stable was in trouble before he had gone 300 yards, when The Sage, who 
started next him, bade him adieu and joined the ruck. 

“ The running is so fally described below that bat few remarks are here 
necessary—save that Kettledrum had the best of the race from the T.Y.C. 

to the last bend for home ; there a palich green jacket, which had 

in the seventh or eighth place in the former part of the race, was 
espied creeping up to‘ the crack,’ whose white feet were seen rattling 
onward with a clear lead, amid shouts of ‘The favourite in a canter.’ 
They go a few strides farther, and the straw garter of Caller Ou is be- 
side the leading favourite. The cry, well kaowa in Edinburgh, then 
rends the air—‘ Caller Ou, Caller Oa,’ is heard—and everybody pre- 
sent, except the owner of the filly, ives her to be winning. He 
cannot believe it, and loses ten pounds to a friend standing at his elbow. 
A very beautifal race then took place, bat from the moment of bis hav- 
ing been headed, just inside the distance, Kettledrum’s chance was out ; 
he ran with the gamenees of bis sire, and, struggling bravely to the last, 
was beaten by a head only. The performances of the winner have var- 
fed strangely. She ran twelve times at two yeers old, and won thrice. 


issi 'y ; and here was a chance to display his eradition, and to mag- 
aify his name in the literary world by editing ‘ The Book of the Savages.’ 
The manuscript consists of 112 leaves of coarse colonial paper, upon which 
are traced, by means of a blacklead pencil or the tip of a burat stick, va- 
rious objects and figures baving the same relation to the fiae arts as the 
artistical attempts of ema!l blackguard boys with a piece of white chalk 
on « wall or paling bave to the cartoons of Raphael. But these wretched 
drawings, we are gravely areured, were ‘traced by the hand of some 
sachem initiated in all the secret institutions of the tribe.’ The cele- 
brated ‘ Bibliograpbile Jacob,’ or to call him by his proper name, Paul 
Lacroix, keeper of the Library of the Arsenal, so far indorsed this opi- 
nion as to point out the MS. as a most curious monument, perhaps the 
most unique in the world. ‘ It bel di tably,’ says the abté, 





‘to the ancient populations of New Frauce, and was executed in che 16th 
centary.’ So the abbé believed, so did the acute librarian, and so did 
the French Minister of State and of the Emperor’s Household. 

“* The Book of the Savages’ appeared in the form of an octavo volume, 
handsomely priated, containing 119 pages of letter press, and 228 pages 
of lithographs, fac similes of the artistic efforts of the sachem of the Red 
Skins versed ic all the mysteries of his tribe. In an evil hoar for the 
learned pretensions of the French editor and of M. Walewski, the work 
fell into the hands of a German io Paris, the correspondent of the Voss. 
Gazette, Berlin, who discovered, observes the Critic, ia the American pic- 
tographic manuscript of the American Red Skias nothing bat the filthy 
waste: paper book of some untaught young German backwoodsman—bat 
not so young that he did not koow what be was about—who had misap- 
plied his pencil in the deliueation of some of the grossest indecencies it 


marking on one of the grossest : ‘ We think that this phallic scene is al- 


the slightest investigation.” 


thoroughly ashamed of this work appeering with the imperial imprima- 
tur, that it is baying up copies wherever they may bave gone astray, at 
as they say in the City, fabulous prices, 





thasiasm.—On the arrival of the Kiag at Florence, the celebrated Picco 


sure all the time :— 


E Venezia—in riva al mare, 
Siede, guarda, e al ciel di duole, 
E conforto aver non vuole, 
Perché figli pia non ha! 
Oh! ch’ 4 l’armire, e a fulminare, 
Torno o Re nel tuo sentiero, 
Dove regno lo straniero ; 
Va ti monstra, e faggira. 


thyself and he will fly.) 


“To Venice!” “To Veuice !”—Letter from Florence, Sept. 16. 





which he did in 1850, being atiracted to the spot by a 


wool in this water, and their cattle drink of it daily. 


shape of arseniates of 











those of Utica is eonfirmed, since Appianus states that the 


is possible to conceive; and these are gravely described as the secret 
symbols of eacred inetitutions among the Red Skins. The abbé has the 
modesty to say that he cannot, in every case, translate these symbols, re- | command of her Majesty. 


together mystical, and embodies no obscene idea.’ That the pretended 
Red Skin artist was a German, and a very ill-taught one, is obvious from 
certain German words scrawled beoeath bis pictures; aod had not the 
Freoch editor, like his countrymen in general, held ia contempt all lan- 
guages but bis own, he could not have failed to have discovered this by 


The French government, especially M. Walewsrki, are said to be so 


Patriotic Piccocomnt.—In a free and semi-confidential conversation 
with the Municipality of Fiorence, Victor Emmanuel did not coaceal the 
difficulties of the Neapolitan question, but he said he hoped to solve 
them by firmness and honesty. As to Rome (be said), there are people 
who wish us to cut the Gordian kaot, bat we prefer to antic it, Venice 
can only be obtained by war. The first thing to do is to organise a 
stronug army. After that, and when we are ready, reasons for attacking 
Austria will not be wanting. This language may be considered as paci- | patile of Agincourt, A.D. 1415. It is pierced quite through after the 
fic as possible, in spite of the last phrase, which ia my opinion is only 
bellicose in appearance. Yesterday evening the King drove in an open 
carriage, and unattended, through the streets of Florence, which were 
brilliantly illuminated. He was greeted everywhere with the atmost en- 


lomini (uow Marchioness Della Farina) sang a cantata eomposed for the 
oceasion. The following stanza, the firat four lines of which was suog in 
a plaintive tone, and the last with an energy altogether warlike, pro- 
duced an indescribable sensation, the King listening with evident plea- 








seized with vomiting, and other symptoms of poisoning ; nor does the 
historian at all hesitate to ascribe these effects to the malignity of the 
inhabitants, who, he says, poisoned the wella. Bat how can the fact be 
accounted for that at the preseat day these waters occasioa no inconven- 
ience to the inhabitants, who use them freely? M. Gayon eaters into 
some discussion on this point, and observes that these springs, having, as 
is not unfrequently the case, shifted their position since the time of the 
Romans, in consequence of some earthquake cr other convalsion of the 
soil, may have formerly beea mach more impreznated with arsenic than 
at present. We would suggest also that aabit may have rendered the inha- 
bitan's proof to the poison, arsenic being precisely one of those to which 
the body may get accustomed ; witness the arsenic-eaters of Hangary, 
who use the drag ia order to acquire a florid complexion. The Roman 
soldiers, being new comera, could not fail to be attacked with alarming 
symptoms on driaking such waters as those described ; whereas the ino- 
habitants of that period may on the contrary, like those of the present, 
bave found them beneficial.—Galignani. 





Tue Decay or Catiicraray.—I am aware that it may be veay fairly 
said, that if a mao is green enough to be iaduced, by any representa. 
tions of seller or advertiser, to make his coffee with a windlass and 
shave himself with a stone, the oaly verdict he cau expect from an intel- 
ligent jury is, “served bim right ;” bat look at another invention, 
uoder the tyraany of which we all groan more or less, bat which very 
few have the strength of miad to resist. Has not the curse cf steel pens 
swept over the land, aotil deceat handwriting is almost unkaowao? Do 
not ninety-nine persons in a huodred use steel pens, and has more than 
one out of the nive'y-nive the effrontery to say he can write with them? 
Lord Palmerston was quite right—the handwriting of this generation is 
abomioahle ; aod as new improvements in steel peas go oa, that of the 
next will be worse. The fine Roman band of the last century bas died 
out ; the steel can’t do it. There is neither grace nor legibility in tbe 
angular ecrawl toat prevails now. Opea any perish register of 50 years 
back, and see in what a fiue legible band, aad scholar-like, too, in most 
cases, the parson of that day made his entries. Our present young par- 
son, though be took a first class at Oxford, and wears a most correct 
waistcoat, doesn’t do it, aud coulda’t do it, if his benefit of clergy de- 
pended on it.— Blackwood. 





How tue Carvese Make Dwarr Trees.—We have all koown from 
childhood how the Chinese cram their women’s feet, and so manage to 
make them “keepers at home,” but how they contrive to grow minia- 
tare pives and oaks in flower-pots for balf a century has always been 
much ofa secret. It is the product chiefly of skilful, long continued 
root pruning. They aim, first and last, at the seat of vigorous growth, 
endeavouring to weaken it as far as may consist with the preservation of 
lite. They begin at the beginning. Taking a young plant (say a sced- 
ling or cutting of a cedar), when only two or three inches bigh, they cut 
off its tap root as soon as it has other rootlets enough to live upon, and 
replant it in a shallow earthen pot or pan. The end of the tap-root is 
geacrally made to rest on the bottom of the pan, or on a flat stone within 
it. Alluvial clay is then put into the pot, mach of it in bits the size 
of beans, and just enough io kind and quantity to furnish a scanty o 
ishment to the plant. Water enough is given to keep it in growth, but 
not enough to excite a vigorous habit. So, likewise, in the application 
of light and heat. As the Chinese pride themselves also on the shape of 
their miniature trees, they use strings, wires, and pegs, aod various other 
mechanical contrivances, to promote symmetry of habit, or to fashion 
their pets into odd fancy figures. Thus, by the ase of very shallow pots, 
the growth of the tap roots is out of the question; by the use of 

soil, and little of it, and little water, strong growth is prevented, Then, 
too, the top and side-roots being withia easy reach of the gardener, are 
ehorten d by bis praniog-koife, or seared with bis hot iron. So the 
little tree, finding itself beaded on every side, gives up the idea of strong 
growth, asking only for life, and just growth enough to live and look 
well. Accorcingly, each new set of leaves becomes more and more 
stunted, the buds and rootlets are diminished in proportion, and at length 
a balance is established betweea every part of the tree, making it a dwarf 
in all respects. Ia some kinds of trees this end is reached ia three or 
four years ; in others ten or fifteen years are necessary. Such is fancy 
horticulture amoug the Celestials.—Scottish Farmer. 


Tue Crown or Great Brirain.—tfue Imperial State Crown of her 
Majesty Queea Victoria was made by Mesers. Randell & Bridge in the 
year 1838, with jewels taken from old Crowns, and others furaished 

It consists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sap- 
phires and emeralds, set in silver and gold ; it bas a crimson velvet cap, 
with ermine border, and is lined with white silk. Its gross weight is 
390z. 5dwts, Troy. The lower part of the band, above the ermiue border, 
consists of a row of one bandred and twenty-nine pearls, and the upper 
part of the band a row of one buodred and twelve pearls, between which, 
in front of the Crown, is a large sapphire (partly drilled,) purchased for 
the Crown by his Majesty Kiog George the Fourth. At the back isa 
sapphire of smaller size, aad six other sapphires (three oa each side,) 
between which are eight emeralds. Above and below the seven sap- 
» | pbires are fourteen diamonds, and around the eight emeralds one haao- 
dred and twenty-eight diamonds. Between the emeralds and sapphires 
are sixteen trefoil ornaments, contalaing one hundred and sixty diamonds, 
Above the band are eight sapphires surmounted by eight diamonds, be- 
tween which are eight festoous consisting of one hundred and forty-eight 
diamonds. In the front of the crown, and in the ceatre of a diamond 
Maltese cross, is the famous ruby said to have been given to Edward 
Prince of Wales, son of Edward the Third, called the Black Prince 

Don Pedro, King of Castile, after the battle of Najera, near Vittoria, 
AD. 1367. The raby was worn in the helmet of Heary the Fifth at the 


Eastern custom, the upper part of vhe piercing beiug filled up by a small 
ruby. Around this ruby, to form the cross, are seven'y-five brilliant dia- 


monds. 

Tbree other Maltese crosses, forming the two sides and back of the 
Crown, bave emerald centres, and contain respectively one huodred and 
thirty-two, one hundred and twenty-four, and one hundred and thirty 
brilliant diamonds. Between the four Maltese crosses are four ornaments 
in the form of the Freoch fleur de-lis, with four rabies ia the centres, and 
surrounded by rose diamonds, contaiuing respectively eighty-five, eighty- 
six, and eighiy seven rose diamonds. From the Maltese crosses issue four 
imperial arches composed of oak leaves and acorns ; the leaves contain- 
ing seven hundred and twenty-eight rose, table, and brilliant diamonds ; 
thirty-two pearls forming the acorns, set ia caps containing fifty-four 
rose diamonds and one table diamond. The total number of diamonds 
in the arches and acorns is one hundred and eight brilliant, one hundred 
and sixteen table, and five hundred and fifty-niue rose diamoads, From 
the upper part of the arcbes are suspended four large pendant pear- 


v ani : F pearls, with rose diamond caps, containing twelve rose d 

(And Venice—seated on the sea coast, looks up to heaven with grief and will | shaped m wees 

not be comforted, because she has not her children. Oh ! if in thy career, oh | and stems containing twenty-four very small rose diamonds. Above the 
King ! thou wert to take up arms against the stranger who reigns! Go! stow | arch stands the mound, containing in the lower hemisphere three han- 


dred and four brilliants, and in the upper two hundred and forty-four 


The crowd caught ap the sentiment, and reat the air with shouts of, | brilliants ; the zone and arc being composed of thirty-three rose dia- 


monds. The cross on the summit has a rose-cut sapphire in the centre, 
surrounded by four large brilliants, and one hundred and eight smaller 


Hor Wexts, axnp Porsoxep Sprixes.—The most interesting commu- pe ar Sie ed henge Snead tensed in the Crown: 1 large ruby 
nication received at the last sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, | 'Tregusr y Prebies: 1 S65" belitlams Ginmendes 1.378 vese*diamense: 
was that of Gayon, on the hot spriogs of Bou-Shater, in the regency of | *meralds; * rabies; Peg : 
Tunis. The village of that name stands on the site of Utica, where ae 
Cato died. M. Guyon is the first European who visited — 7° Diamonds. 

women 7 
who were sitting around them, and calling out “ Allo! -Alioo !? by | grieve to bear that the Australian Expedition has met with a fatal stop. 
which they meant to invite a large tortoise (Emyde leprosa) to come to | Mr. Burke, accompanied by Messrr. King, Gray and Mills, with a 
them. This creature bas beeo living there from time immemorial, and is | borse and six camels, bad left Cooper’s Creek for 
therefore in odour of sanctity among the inbabitants. M. Guyon saw it | ria, and nothing had been heard of him or his party. It is feared they 
again alive and well in 1856. The women of the locality go daily to | may all bave perished. The summer bed been uousually dry ia aoe a 
feed it, when it comes out of its retieat, and allows itself to be taken up | lia, as elsewhere ; the watercourses were dried up, aod scarvy — 
without difficulty, The spring rises at the foot of a palm tree, north of | off many of thore who remained bebiad at Cooper’s Creek or at the Dar- 
Bou-Shater, forming a basin about two metres in diameter whence the | ling. Among those who are kaown to have died is Mr. Ludwig Becker, 
waste water spreads out ioto the adjoining ground for want of a regular | the naturalist. Mr. Brahe, who led the remnant of bis broken nf 
bed, aod forms a marsh of some exient, covered with reeds and other | back froth Cooper’s Creek, says:—“ When Mr. Barke left he u 
plants peculiar to this sort of soi’, The inbabitants wash their linen and | should be back in three months’ time at most. He expected to be able 


sapphire ; 16 sapphires; 11 
147 table diamonds; 4 drop-haped pearls; 273 pearls —Pole’s 
9 





Favre or Avyorwer Expiorixe Exreprrioy.—Oar readers will 


Galf of Carpenta- 


to reach the Galf of Carpeniaria, and returo in less than three montbe. 


Cwsar mentions these springs in bis “Commentaries,” stating at the | He did not say be expected to meet a ship at the Galf of Carpentaria. 
same time that they pon my groand marsby (De Bello Civili, tie. Il. 24.) | Mr. Barke was quite positive about coming back to Cooper’s Creek. = 
At that time Utica lay on the sea-shore, while it is now about three miles | said he would run no risk whatever. He said he would make a —” 
distant from it. The water itself is clear, and has no bad taste ; the in- | the Galf from Eyre’s Creek. He said be might be back in a — 
habitants use it for their drink, after having let it cool. Its temperature | But, four moa:hs passed, aud he had not returaed. The wets gh ~ 
varies according to the season, between 36 and 40 deg. Centrigade (95 | come extremely hostile to the white men, Mr. Brahe ' opicion - 
and 104 Fabr.) It contains soda, lime, magoesia, and traces of iron and | spect to Burke was, that he had gone to Eyre’s Creek, and — wea 
phosphorus ; but its most remarkable ingredient is arsenic acid, in the | wards the Galf ; that be bad gone on expecting to find fee th fog 10 

potash and soda, of which it contains as veg t ep me holes ary oe =. a be pe gine , thinking aoe 

. t ese ngs with water ahead, as retara water. 
Seon af Utes Wonteatal aaah bestow cnt ‘ten dle of | lieved that Burke and bis party were stuck fast. He was also afraid 
Curio, baving encamped on this site, and drunk of these waters, were ! that the party were attacked with scurvy ; bat there were no symptoms 
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of it when they left. Burke seemed to be in good health when he left. | but the horse was too quick for him, and escaped with a slight scratch ; 


The Exploration Committee took steps at once to afford relief. 
Howitt bad been despatched with a party to "a Creek, 
ing acquainted with the state of mattere he had returaed, and bis party 

re 
of Major alker, was to start from Rockhampton for the Albert River ; 
and a cea party bas been organized, the Chief Secretary having consented 
to place a sum of £2,000 on the estimates for that purpose. We hope the 
survivors may be reached in time.— Athenaeum, Sept, 21. 





MvsicaL Epvcation.—A Highland piper, having a scholar to teach, 
disdained to crack bis brains with the name of semibrevee, minims, 
crotchets, and quavere. “ Here, Donald,” said he, “ tak’ yer pipes, lad, 
and gie us blast. So, verra weel blawn, indeed : but what’s a sound, 
Donald, without sense? You may blaw for ever without making a tune 
o’t, if I dinna tell you how the queer things on the paper mauo help you. 
You eee that big fellow, wi’ a round, open face (pointing to a semibreve 
between two lines of a bar), he moves slowly from that line to this, 
while ye beat ane wi’ your fist and gie a long blast ; if, now, ye puta leg 
to him ye mak’ twa o’ him, and he’ll move twice as fast; an’ if ye black 
his face, be’ll run four times faster than the fellow wi’ the white face ; 
bat if, after blacking his face, ye’ll bend his knee, or tie his leg, he’ll bop 
eight times faster than the white-faced chap I showed you firet. Now, 
whene’er you blaw your pipes, Donald, remember this—that the tighter 
those fellows’ legs are tied, the faster they'll ran, aud the quicker they’re 
sure to dance.”’ 











Cobess. 


PROBLEM No. 665. By J. B., of Bridgeport. 


BLACE. 














WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


So.vrion To Prosiem No. 664. 


White. Black 
1. RwQkt2 K moves 
2 Kito K 5, eh Avything 


€ 
3% Ror B checkmates. 





At the late meeting of the British Chess Association at Bristol, Mr. Paulsen 
performed hie wonderful feat of playing eleven games simultaneously, without 
sight of board or men, against some of the strongest amateurs present at 
the meeting. 





MATCH BETWEEN ANDERSSEN AND KOLISCH. 
The following is the terminating partie of the Match between Messrs. An- 
derssen and Kolisch : 








Game 9. 
White (K.) Black (A.) White (K.) Black (A.) 

4 PwoKBé4 19 PtKKt3 BtoKR4 
tees 3 PwKS 20 K KttoK5 K BtoK2(f/) 
3 PtK3 Ktto K B3 21 QKtte K3 K BtwQkKts5 
4 BtoK2 BwK2 22QwQBig) BtwQ7 
5 Castles Castles 23 QtoQB2 By ht 
6 PtwoQKt3 PwQ3 24 K Btks K Kt (i) K B P tks B (k) 
7 biog Kt Po 4 BS (a) 25 Qtks KB Kt to K B6, ch 
8 PwKRS dag 4: 26 K R tks Kt B tks R 
9PwQBa Kt to K 5(b) 27 Ptks QP K P tks P 
1) Kon? BtoK B3 28 KttksQP QRtoQ 
ll PtoQ4 P tks P 29 Kt to K 3 QR to Q3 (l) 
12 P tks P BtoQ2 30 PtoKR4 K R tks K BP 
13 KttoQR3(c) Qto K 31 QtoK QRtoK Kt3 
14 Q Kt to its5 Q to K Kt3 32 BloQB(m) K Rtks RP, ch 
15 QtoK QwKR3 33 PtksR Qto K B5, ch 
RE BEOs PtoQR3 34 KtoR3 B to Kt 7, ch 
17 KttoQR3(d) QBtwK (e) |» Kt tks B 
18 QKtto B2 PtoQ4 Black mates in two more moves. 





(a) Mr. Anderssen has a knack of varying these dull openings, which evinces 
the ingenuity of a master—()) This is beautifully played ; the Kt threatens to 
move next to K Kt 6, which Mr. Kolisch must prevent, and afterwards, as will 
be seen, Anderssen gives his adversary no time to dislodge the Kt, but compels 
him at once to play P to Q 4—(c) This is a bad move, and appears even to 
cause the loss of so much time as to involve the game. Why not move this Kt 
to QB3?—(d) He evidently cannot retreat Kt to Q B 3 without losing his Q 
P.—/(e) Black seizes the right moment for bringing this B into effective ser- 
vice. By taking K B P, ch., with Q, he could not win a P, as White would co- 
ver with K Kt P, and then, on Q's retreating, take Kt with B, &c., regaining 
the P.—(f) Intending to take Kt with Kt, and then push P to K Kt 4; but it 
so happens that, on his very next move, Mr. Kolisch makes a slip which en- 
ables Anderssen to obtain a winning position with this B, deciding the game 
and the match ata aor Ty If he move Q to Q Kt aq. he loses the exchange, 
and gets a bad =~ —(h) Poreseeing that, if he take Kt with K B, White will 
take Q Kt with K Kt, and then move Q R to K 
Black's B would have no esca 
mode of pla 


sq, regaining the piece, as 
3. nevertheless, we are not certain that the 
rejected would not have been a certain road to victory, as he 
would have had time to obtain an irresistible attack on White’s K—(i) All 
these positions are extremely difficult, and Kolisch plays admirably to avoid the 
loss of a piece, but to regain the lost ground is im; ble.—(k) The right 
move : had Black instead taken Kt with K B, White would have retreated K B 
to Kt 2—and if Black retire with Kt to Q B 3, Mead 9 Q to Q 3, winning 
back the B.—(l) Threatening mate in two moves, by R P, ch, and R to 
R3.—(m) Now Anderssen announced mate in five moves. 





Roman Circus Form tv 4 Mopern Buitpre.—Leeds having long re- 
quired a new Corn-Exchange, adequate to its trade and importance, 
designs were obtained ; and, on the 7th of May last, the first stone of the 
intended building was laid. It will be seen, from the plan and view of 
the proposed structure, that a form has been adopted unusual in this 


ome form of the Roman Theatre—as best iteelf to the 
site. total area occupied by the building is 2,065 equare yards. 
The factors’ market covers 960 square yards ; and the farmers’ market, 


400. There will be fifty-six sets of offices; seventeen of them having 
their entrances from the market only ; the rest having immediate access 
from the etreete. The building wili be 190 feet long by 136 wide, and 
86 feet high from the cellar floor. There will be news-roome, tclegegt 
Office, every requisite convenience provided for the on of 
the business to be carried on.—The total cost, exclusive of land, will be 
aboat fifteen thousand pounds. Mr. Cairns is the clerk of works. The 
building is to be finiched iu May next.—The structure is at present aboat 
4 feet clove ground. The builders were delayed in consequence of com- 
ing across about forty old iron pite. Theee, which are very awkward 
things to deal with, were not discovered until the old buildio 

about 4 feet of earth had been removed. They are known in the neigh- 
bourhood by the name of Bell Pits, and bave been used for getting at 
the iron ore. Their size varies from 20 to 25 feet in depth, 12 feet at the 
bottom, and 3 feet at the top, and they are generally found full of water 
and loose earth.— Builder, September 21. 





Tae Horse anp rue Lion.—There were some horses on board belong- 
ing to Major Kemball, the Consul-General at Bagdad, one of which got 
loose and leaped overboard juct at dawn. The eteamer was then about 
half way to Ba , and gettiog under weigh, after anchoring as usual 
the night. The horse was not missed for balf an bour, but was then 
Gesoried ashore, in what seemed very unpleasant proximity to a splendid 
lion, The lion circled round and round bim, always closing in. The 
borse remained motionless, beyond turning bis bead sufficiently to watch 
the lion’s movements. Suddenly the latter gave a tremendous bound, 


~ 
4 


Mr. | but instead of gal‘oping away, he only weat a hundred yards, and again 
but becom- | stood still. 


The lion commenced his former tactics with a similar result, 


| only hie bound was less vigorous this time. The horse did not even yet 
nipped and strengthened. Another party, under the command | take yy - 


to bis heels; he seemed either tied by some strange 
fascination, or inclined to tantalise an enemy, from whom a few minutes’ 
| canter would bave entirely freed him. Again the lion commenced his 
circles, but ere they were narrowed to springing distance a party had 


| landed from the steamer, and the instant the borse had descried them he 


| came galloping down as fast as be could, while the lion stalked break- 
| fastless away toward the jangle.—‘ The Persian War of 1856-57,” in Black- 
| wood’s Mag. 
| ConstperaTe.—M. Mocquard, the Emperor Napoleon’s private secre- 
| tary, is koown to be the autbor of several successful dramas which have 
| been given to the Parisian stage under the name of Victor Sejour. Of 
|Jate bis pen bas been employed on what may be termed subjects of the 
|day. Thus he gave the stage not long since the “ Syrian Massacres,” 
| and a few weeks ago a new drama, entitled “ L’Iovasion,” was announced, 
and intended as a satire on the invasion panics which occur periodically 
io Eogland. Bat it appears that the Emperor objects to‘its production. 
The Revue et Gazette des Thédtres says:—‘*The drama of ‘ L’Invasion,’ 
which M. Victor Scjour prepared for the Porte St. Martio, has been defi- 
nitely interdicted. Three weeks back the commission of dramatic censors 
refused to grant authorisation for its performance ; on which M. Séjour 
went to Biarritz, where the Emperor and the Minister of State now are, 
to solicit the withdrawal of the decision. But we learn that the author- 
isation prayed for could not be accorded, and that the interdiction pro- 
posed by the censors has been maintained.””— Paris letter. 








Prize Mepac or true Great Exuisirion or 1862.—A fortnight back 
we stated that Mr. Maclise, R.A., and Mr. L.C. Wyon, had been entrusted 
with the designing and execution of the prize medal to be termed the 
Palace of Industry, next Spe We have now to state that the design for 
the obverse of the medal has been pleted and approved of, and that 
the engraver is engaged in producing the die for it. The work is of a much 
more elaborate beautiful character than that of the prize medal of 1851. 
In the centre of the medal, Britannia is depicted seated on a throne. 
Io her right hand she holds a wreath and in the left an olive branch. 
Emblematical figares, representing manufactures, raw produce, and ma- 
cbinery, are exbibiting to her their several productions. Behind Britan- 
nia, painting, sculptare, and architecture—who are to receive no reward 
beyond the tribute of admiration which their works will surely induce— 
are seen, emblematically represeated, and watching earnestly the deci- 
sion of Britannia. Resting at the feet of the central figure, and occupy- 
ing the whole foreground of the group, the British lion in all his majesty 
isshown. The arrangement of the figures is admirable ; and the whole 
design eeems to us to be worthy of the celebrated ertists engaged in its 





The dimensions of the medal will be identical with that given in 1851, 
as well as the material of which it ie com , namely, bronze. The 
emblematical figures are calculated to test the skill of the engraver to 
the fullest extent ; for the elaboration and minute detail of (heir drapery 
and concomitant characteristics are remarkable. The design for the re- 
veree is not determined upon, but most probably it will consist of a 
wreath eurrounding an appropriate inscription.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Fatuiye Saoxt or One's Ipza.—* Well, then, let me tell you that you 
are a strange young man.’’—* How do you mean, sir ?’—* For one thing, 
I have observed that the first time you meet people you make ane 
agreeable, and generally please them ; but the second or third time you 
meet them it is very different—you then generally repel them by your 
manner.”’—‘* May not the cause of this be that the first time we meet peo- 
ple we perceive what the idea intended them for when they were created ; 
the second and third time we diecover how little they have come up to 
this idea.” —“ That is a very subtle reason. None of us are it; bat 
we bave each some good stuff in us—we may each be useful in our way. 
I look upon friends and acquaintances as boote—they will not fit com- 
fortably uotil we bave trodden them into shape.’’—“ Perhaps you are 
yah og of what use are ao very many boots ?’”"— Homeless ; or a Poet's 

ner a 





EXPERIMENTS WiTH SteaM, 1300 Years AGo.—In the seventh chapter 
of the filth book of Agathias (one of the most distinguished of the Byzan- 
tine bistoriane), under the year 557, are some singular curious details 
respecting the effects of the expansive force of steam, produced by An- 
themius, the famous architect of Saint at Constantinople, and 
which is probably the oldest experiment of the kind of which we have 

following is an 2 of Agathia’s account :— 
* Antbemius bad a neighbour named , @ celebrated rhetorician ; 
their bouses joined together in such a manner as to a only one, Ia 
the couree of time, some dispute arose between them that ended io a law 
suit, in which Zeno pleaded his own cause, and gained the victory. An- 
themius finding himeelf unequal to cope with bis ad y in elog " 
resolved to give him a proot of bis superiority in hisowoart. The lower 
part of Zeno’s bohse was so connected with his as to afford him the ne- 
cessary facilities for executing his scheme. He procured several large 
vessels, which he filled with water, to which be attached large leathern 
pipes, wide enough at bottom to cover the vessels entirely, and very nar- 
row at the top, which he fixed to the joists of his neighbour’s floor, with 
so much nicety that not a particle of the vapour which ascended could 
escape. He then lighted a great fire under the vessels, As soon as the 
water began to boil, it threw up a thick steam, which rose with violence, 
acd pressed against the joists with each force as to make the floor and 
the whole house sheke and tremble, so as to resemble the shock of an 
earthquake ; the servants of Zeno were so terrified as to rao out into the 
streets, &c.”” ° 

Waar Next!—A letter from Vitry-le-Frangaie, in the department of 
the Marne, contains the following :— As a member of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, it was my duty, a few days back, to visit a wretched house, with- 
out light or air, at the bottom of aemall dampcourt-yard. I found a very 
disagreeable smell, and perceived that it came from a large quantity of 
old shoes collected ia a corner. ‘ What are you going to do with these 
shoes ?’ asked I of the occupier of the house, ‘Send them toa merchant 
at Rheims.’ ‘Whatcan be want with them?’—‘ Ob, he turns them to 
good account.’ ‘In what way ?’—‘ Why he extracts—sugar-candy from 
them!’ ‘Sugar-caady! You are jokiag, my good man.’ ‘Sir, I 
should not presume to joke with you. ‘You want to make me believe 
that with old leather sugar is made!’ ‘I said sugar-candy, sir.’ ‘Candy 
be it, but what you say is absurd.’ ‘No, it is the real truth. — 
candy is made from old shoes! I do not say that it is of the best quality, 
but it finds a ready sale, and is employed for several — Old shoes 
are in great demand for manufacturing the article, acd I make now by 
collecting them.’ ’—The letter concludes by asking by what miracle of 
chemistry the operation referred to can be effected. Vitry-le-Frangasis 
is in Champagne, and that the Champenois are the Boeotians of France 
bas become proverbial. 











Onicry or a very Op Sayinec.—Duriog an assize sitting, in a case 
of asseult and battery, where a stone had been thrown by the defendant, 
the following clear and conclusive evideace was drawn out ofa Yorksbire- 
man, by Lord Brougham :—“ Did you see the defendant throw the stoue ?” 
“ T saw a stone, and I'ze pretty eure the defendant throwed it.” “ Was it 
a large stone?’ ‘‘I should say it wur a largeish stone.” ‘ Can’t you 
answer definitely how big it was?’ ‘“Iebould say it were a stone of 
some bigness.” “Can’t you give the jary some idea of the stone?” 
“Why, as near as I recolleci, it war something of astone?” “ Can’t 
you compare it to some other object?” “Why, if 1 war to compare it, 
80 as to give some notion of the etone, I should say it wur as large as a 
lump of chalk!” 

Snuvectar Cawese Senteyce.—Mr. Lioton has lately made a commu- 
nication to the Asiatic Society, descriptive of a mode of punishment 
peculiar to the criminal code of the Celestial Empire. A Chinese 
merchant, accused and convicted of having killed his wife, was sentenced 
to die by the total deprivation of sleep. The execution took place at 
Amoy, in the moath of Jane last. The condemned was placed in prison 
under the surveillance of three guardians, who relieved each otber every 
alternate hour, and who prevented bim from taking sleep night or day. 
He lived thus for nineteen days without having — for asingle minute. 
At the commencement of the eighth day, his sufferings were eo cruel, 
— he begged, as a great favour, that they would kill him by straagu- 

on. 








Tas New Porsexna.—The followiag droll anecdote is told in the feu- 
illeton of the Courrier des Etats Unis, the contributor having received it di- 
rect from Parie, where it ie traced to an eye-witness!! The military 
ardour of the grande nation was never more pleasantly illustrated ; and 
we agree with the story-teiler that “the trait of heroiem is wortby of 
ps immortalised.” It is thus writ down “io all ite touching sim- 

ty. 
Ptbe Emperor wae reviewing a body of iofantry, when his eye was 











creation, and of the great occasion which it is intended to commemorate. | 4 


caught by a drummer with only one arm, but who was nevertheless still 
playing. “ Where is your left arm?’’ said he.—* At Solferino, Sire.” — 
“ You sball have a pension of 400 francs from my privy purse ?’—“ And 
if I should leave the other on the same road, Sire?“ This,”’ replied 
Napoleon. poiating to his owa rosette of an Officer of the Legion of. Ho- 
nour.— The cross!” exclaimed the soldier; and carried away by a 
transport of eathusiasm, the new Porsenna, with the remaining arm, drew 
his sabre, and at one vigorous blow cut it clean off!!! 





Tue Unnarry Fawriy.—A letter from Rome says :—‘ Preparations 
are still continuing actively for the reception of he epangel family of 
Naples, at least the javior members of it, in the Farnes? Palace, for re- 
port states that matters have got to such a pitch at the Quirinal between 
the Queen and the Queen Dowager, not to mention all the other bipeds 
and qaadrupeds of the apostolic palace, that a separation as soon as pos- 
sible is absolutely necessary. The Pope’s gardener, Sigaor Formigli, ie 
neney — — this 4 consummation, and fas been so ever 

ace his wife narrowly esca death by a revolver ballet from the 
sacred hand of her Bourbonic Majesty, win, not being very precise in 
her aim at come cat or crow in the ancient alleys and shrabberies, sent 
her missile into the gardener’s window instead.” 





A Riva ror “ Peter Pirer.”—A reviewer, in noticing yet another 
biograpby of a Scottish divine, says: “Bat the minister Ry clearly as 
great a humourist as his son. We fiod him delighting in those 
jingles of rapid elocution of which ‘ Peter Piper’s picking pepper’ is an 
English example. Here is a Scotch instance :— “4 
“* On Tintock tap there is a mist, and in the mist there is a kist 
and in the there is a cap (a wooden bowl), and in the ca po 4 — 
tak’ up the , and sup the drap, and set the cap on Tintock tap.’ This he 
could say, if I mistake not, five times without drawing breath. [t was a fa- 
vourite passage this, and he often th i to treat it exegetically ; laughing 
heartily when I said, in that case, he would not have great trouble with the 
context, which in others cost him a good deal.” 








Taxtve Hamver at ais Worp.—Oao one occasion, when Jobn Kemble 
played Hamlet in the country, the gentleman who acted Guildenstern 
was, or imagined himself to be, a capital musician. Hamlet asked him, 
“Will gy upon this pipe?” 

“ My lord, I cannot.” 

“T do beseech you.” 

“ Weil, if your lordship insists upon it, I will do as well as I can.” 

And to the confusion of Hamlet and the great amazement of the au- 
dience, he played “God Save the King.” 


A Suarr Tricx.—It is stated that “Old Sharp,”’ the celebrated maker 
of articles from the Shakspere “ mulberry-tree,” of which as many were 
sold as would have taken almost a small forest to supply, used, when 

ng of a curicus article, to place his hand upon a piece of the real 
tree, which was affixed to his bench, and say, “I solemoly swear that I 
hold in my hand a portion of the tree which Shakepere himself planted.” 
This trick succeeded admirably, and Old Sharp died very rich, but on 
his death-bed he confessed that he bad deceived thousands. 





Vocat DispLay iy Tue Houses or Partiament.—During the stay of 
the Hall choir in London for the late Tonic Sol-Fa contest, they visited 
the House of Commons, where they were itted to sing the National 
Anthem (H. Leslie’s arrangement), and had the further honour to be 
shown round the House of Here also they were allowed to sing 
a celection of their pieces, concluding with the National Anthem. Their 
singing was highly appreciated by the yy of either house, who in- 
formed their Hull friends it was the first time that any singing had been 
heard within the walls.—Z/ull Herald. 





INFORMATION ABOUT SEWING MACHINES. 

Ww have for sometime contemplated effecting a thorough domestic test, 

through regular and diversified use, of all the varieties of sewing ma- 
chines that compete for the favour of the public. Our design was to report im- 
partially upon the merits and defects of the respective machines, regardless of 
the interests or wishes of manufacturers, and with a view solely to the advan. 
tage of our readers, multitudes of whom in succeasion, must constantly find 
b ves becoming interested in knowing from an unprejadiced source, just 
what to depend on, in choosing between sewing machines. 

We have accordingly invited several manufacturers to lend proper facilities 
for testing their machines, with the express understanding that we neither ask 
nor give any favours whatever. We extend the invitation to all (legitimate) 
manofactarers. As the first which we have had opportunity thus to test, we 
give our first notice to 





THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS MACHINE. 


The cheaper machines, of which this is one, more particularly interest us, ig. 
truly serviceable, as their cheapness renders them the more important to the 
labouring classes generally. The price of this machine, if we remember rightly, 
is $30. We sum up the “ points” of the machine from the notes furnished us by 
the operator—a member of our own family, acquainted with a variety of ma 
chines, but wholly unprejadiced and disinterested Letween them. 

1. It is exceedingly simple in construction.—Very slight instructions and in- 
genuity are required to understand the few parts of which it is composed, and 
their use, and there is no excuse for getting it out of order until the parts are 
fairly worn out. As a consequence, it always works at a moment's notice, 
though it may have been laid aside for months, and never stops unaccountably 
or otherwise. 

2. The needle is short and straight, and consequently not liable to break. 
six months use, I have not broken nor bent a single needle. 

3. The “‘ tension” (regulating the tightness of the thread) is the most manage- 
able and certain contrivance of its kiad, and never baffles the operator. 

4. The needle never misses a stitch, but invariably comes to its work with 
exactness and promptitude. 

6. The thread is taken direct from the ordinary spool, without re-winding or 
other preparation. 

6. The work can be ravelled with the greatest ease if desired, while it is per - 
fectly secure against ravelling if left to itself. When the work leaves the ma 
chine, the thread comes out on the wrong side, and while it remains there, the 
sewing cannot be ravelled. It can only be ravelled by picking out and disen- 
gaging the end of thread from the last loop. 

7. After much wear and many washings, the stitching is found to retain all 
the roundness, evenness and tirmness which are so much admired at first. 1 
have tried it on every kind of garment, and have not yet found a broken thread 
in its work. 

8. It works as smoothly and noislessly asthe machines most recommended 
for that desirable quality. 

9. As a single-threaded , | was prejudiced against it, in common with 
most of my acquaintances, believing that its work would rip, pucker in wash- 
ing, &c., &c. All objections on this score, are found to be groundless, unless 
you particularly insist on the beauty of a stitch on both sides, which is matter 
for a difference of tastes. 

10. The machine is provided with hemmer, feller, and the other ingenious 
little contrivances in use for expediting and finishing the work. 

On the whole, it must be owned that this machine is none the worse for its 
cheapness, and none the less efficient and perfect for its simplicity. We stand 
ready to do justice to every other manufacture, but we advise our readers to put 
no faith in disparaging criticisms, for we are satisfied that none of any import- 
ance can be sustained. We should be thankful, however, to receive any such ; 
for if a defect has been overlooked by our operator, we desire to make it known, 
and shall do so, as our only object is to benefit our industrious female readers 
by our advice. 


In 


hi 








MRS. BODSTEIN 
Will resume INSTRUCTION IN SINGING at her residence, 
No. 84 West Twenty Second Street, 
On Thursday, September 26th. 





NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 
B BOOKS FOR TAXES ON PERSONAL ESTATE WILL BE 


opened for p-  4 at this office on MONDAY, Sept. 30, 1861, from 8 
AM. to 2 P.M. notice will be given when the Real Estate Tax Books will 


be opened. 
JAMES KELLY, Receiver of Taxes, 





New Court-House, Park. 
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THe Alvion. 


October 12 








INSURANCE. 








EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCBEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW_YORK. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON® President, 


Office, 04 Broadway. 
HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE Avrarms UF THE COMPANY 
for the fiscal year ending the 3tst of — ig 
Net Cash Assets, lat of Pebruary, 1000 .s cme «a oe one ore 44 
Beoeipts during the year . . one so 61% 008 49 ~ 1,589.57: 
$7,558,430 96 
Tota! Disbursements for losses by Seat.om and Adtiane, Survendered Belistan, 
Annuities, Commissions, an ee 068,574 21 
e- $6,989,856 74 74 


Net Cash Assets , + + + oe ‘ee 
INVESTED AS FOL LOWS: 
on hand and in Beak ‘ Aches . 
Sor and Mortgages. aheheoeeeseures aos 
United States Stocks . . . 2% es ee pee ee eee 


- '$120,050 89 
6,421,879 12 





Real cient gumie'a@e@eee8 e@ #8 0.8 40,289 13 
DuefromAgents .. 1. 1. 2 eee eee rerernere e Be cones 14 
(Ltn nny hn hoa al gl a a a 188't00 00 
Premiums ia course of transmission . ° e ° “so * e ° 38,132 38 
Gross Asse(s, Feb, 1, 1861. ~ + « « « «© « % @§7,337,989 12 
Het Inevease tm Cash Asscte eis n is iii’ insuring. ccc ce Oo OES OO 


4 -eseaegnrgeetven ry — vor naenomem sr Bion 41 80 





This Company offers the following ages to persons ding to insure their lives : 


Its Assets «re larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 





SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 


Proportion of tts Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any ober Life ee Company in the United States. 


Its tes of Premium are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
panies, yet i Dividends have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta 
lity among the consequent on @ most careful and j nat ideaion @ of lives. 


Mortalit ong ite M lombers bas been less than that of 
4 other ity amon either America urope whose rh bas 
been made known—a aa in the highest degree favourable to Poiiey- 
ber of Lives Insured in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
bie hom Enbes of smpeny m the United States, thus affording a security above them all— 
sary law of average having more scepe for paral le 
The aun { the Company are invested exelusively on Bond and Mortgage on Rea!- 
Ratate in the city and State of New York, worth in each case, at 'east double the amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at Seven per cent , and United states Stock. The solidity and security 
Of this disposition the Company’s Fuads cannot be queqveied. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 





Paeperice &. Wivstox, Jous M. Srvarr, Mritarb Fricwors, 
Vv. lb. Proves, Geores R. Ciark, Davin Hoapter, 
Mookr, Sauvew EB. Sraovutcs, Henny A. Suytus, 
H. MeCorpr, Bauver _ Comny sit, Wuuas V. Brapr, 
Gueer Peansox, Locivs Rosinson, . B. Done 
J H. Swirr, w. phy Brown, Grores 8. Cos, 
Wratten J. Bonxer, Ricuarp Parrick. Wu.am K. Strona, 
Wrutisas Berrs, Wiis HU. Pornan, ALexanper W. BRaDrorD, 
Joun P. Yeuvertox, Lyourcus Eeerton, Wusas M. Tesuuzs, 
Joun Wavswortn, Rzea Wuee = Joux EB. Dav: 
DWARDS, Hamu Biak Wei incton bow nase, 





Naraaniet Harves, Samus D. Bascoce, Matawcruos M. FReEMan. 
Secretary, Isaac Ansart. Actuary, Sueruzrp Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mixtvnn Post, M. D. 





NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual euuatota, in the strictest sense 
of the term—the eutire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorn, Janvary 26ru, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 31st December, 1860. 
Prtee received on Marine Risks, from Ist January 1860, to 
Blat December, 1860,... 66.6. cecceeccccceecee ‘ 
Premiums on . olicies not marked off lst January, 





Bp Fettes hove. bose ieveed wpge Life Biche; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine 


Premiums marked Off from lst - ae 1860, to Sist Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 





The Company have the following Asse‘s, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other 


eogecscesecessegsees cececscssconcccccesesccsssccctocoeceses “8 S78 42 
x pecnred by Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages, and otherwise .... 1,190,152 6 
pons 0ennseenccesenencceceses, 00 coscseccooosccecooscoceses 000 Ov 
on Bonds and Mortgages and other 
other claims due the Com- 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest 
Loans, sundry gota, re insurance and 








Total Amount of MMBC oc oecoeeoees, SOM 0 
t. interest on the outstanding certificates of pretie will be rrr to the holders 
mt or + their legal representatives, on and afver Tuesday the Fifth of February next, 
After reserving Two and a Walt Enition Detlare of profits, Reo cguneting 


certificates of the iseue of L509, will be redeemed and paid to the holders there uf, 
ae on and after Tacsday the — of February next, from whieb rorrd 
in: will cease. The certificates wo be produced a: tne time of payment, and 


a ae Grttend why hy oeve PER ae aly wy by net earned premiums of the 
Company, ' year Sist orw certificates will be issued 
and Sher Wosaity the of April 1 - 

The profits of the Company ascertained from Ist of July, 1842, to 
So “ of January, 1860, for which Certificates w use teat, 


ies Meher eratsiinasbesecooacnectececsbacseeroes 
Additional profits from lst Jan y. 1860, to Ist January, y 





Total profits for 183% years ...... 111 852,560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e Coon ane cash.... . Tae 





Net earnings remaining with th Company, on lat January, 1961.. 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





‘ 
TRUSTEES. 


RS, ROYAL PHELPS DENNIS PERKIN 
DENNIS, CALEB Barstow, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. 
KE A. Wit D 
TILESTON, bien WILEY, J. 


URGY. 
GoRNELIUS GRINNELL, 
A. HAN 
Watrs SHERM AN, 
RD R. BELL, 








88) GO. G N, 
00K. DAVID LAN RGAN, 
)ODHUR, JAMES BRY J. HOWLAND, 
WM. STURGIS, ‘Ja BENJ. BABOOOK 
HENRY K. BOGERT, FLETOHER WESTRAY. 


fe bruittay, A. A. LOW, 
WILLIAM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres’t. 


ROB. B. MINTURN, Ja. 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. + 
LAND GRANT MORTGAG,B BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(Texas DIvEsION.) 


Severed b amor 4 ope bemntved ond sis (100 mien of rail read, and to urte- 
the ares eost or exsanone, and upon seven hundred and y-cgha Uteaand 
most 


INSURANCE. 


~ BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE co. 





Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 
A Svdcccsecoue eeeevcecee $25,000,000. 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Yor, Octoser 31, 1860. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
lished in f with the req of the lth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





remiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 


1859 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1860 : 











14 28 
36,463 64 1,316,113 39 












eeeeeeeesee © eeeeececceseesseces $1,625,057 04 
Amount of Earned ne during the year....... Socerccvesccceed - 81, 221,692 65 
Return Premiums......... ......« ° 89,095 37 
Serned Poemie... «+++ $1,132,507 28 
Losses during Fy 
On Marine Risks (leas Sa 471 73 
“ Fire eeccecece 715 12 
$767,685 85 
Exp and Rei , 
Net Profits .........++++ 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :-— 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages............-+scecesseccecceseee $549,500 00 


M 

on bee I) A nterest on Bonds and preniictncer 
wand Loaan, Neate of Heal Betate, Gabvages, ac 

Bills Recei 


Premium Accounts not yet collected 
Scrip of sundry Mutual I CG 

















$1,761,222 07 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 


paw ph Ty ey ty of 81X PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
that 

Also, that a Dividend of Why at FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
Deepaes, on Gaty tamtnates 1 ‘remiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January 


a po ty apne et that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and agi be we PER ee oo a the 
~y4 jeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the 
on ag a) mn) os ees leaving an amount of accumulated ayy of over ONE ML 


LION OF 
By order of the Board, 
____ WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT, ALEX. M. LAWRENC 
ROSWELL SPRAGUK, ANTH’Y. B. NETLSON, JOHN A. ISELIN 
OLIVER SLATE, Jx., JOUN WHITEHEAD, ED BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, ELIAS PONVERT 
DRAK HENRY A. COIT. r E G. HOBSO: 











. BORG H x, 
Piatti joseet rOCiRn In” | PikOt REYNE 
FR ACOB R. NEVI a Raa e A 
TuER Livik LIVINGSTON, P. STRACH AX, gos Berrie, 
A. B. NEILSON, pecmhont. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 











JEWELRY, &c. 





GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 
or 


BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 

IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER TOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every my and of he Wowest Styles, 


Both Foreign and Do e. 
ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 


co. 





















BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 











OFFICE OF, THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yore, Janvary 16, 1861, 
Tere sows Staseunyt OF THE AFFAIRS OF TEE COMPANY 1g PUB. 
ats of Section 12 of the Charter. 
qumbatlie panties ‘on —— 1, 1860 
Premiums received from January 1 to December 31, 1860, 
MmabembVeG ...ccccccccccvccccccccccscsccccosesscsecececes ses. 815,579 32 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $974,182 13 
Taw ComranyY 848 1s8UED NO PoLicies EXcErT on Carnco anp Freicut ros Tus Voraga 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 


Premiums marked «ff as Earned, during the io bove, $8! 
peat ng period as above, bay 








Net Earned Premiums 
Paid for Losses, Bias mod an Estim te of Claims ascertained, 
but not yet ‘due, lOaB DOVINGS. C1C.,....- 2. ceecscecscecsenes $413.10 
Re-Insurance, Taxes, Commissions and Expenses, 9 us a $512,138 76 
—_—_—_—__ 


$247,681 4) 
TAs Aanato ct the Company on the 3lst of December, 1860, were as ptows, namely : 


$750,815 17 















New 3 Fort ct Bank Stocks, and State Stocks. mt 
Drawing loteress 
Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable ose minty 
Subscription Notes in advance of Preminms 135,378 87 
Scripts of sund:y Mutual Insurance Companies, -Insur- 
ance, and other Ulaims due the Cempens, pm tee at. 53.858 O07 
Total Assets. . $1,060,750 72 





In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to 
d of Interest of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the bare he day Jertificates of Profits, i. s 
} thereof, or their legal representatives, on and afier Tuesday, the ch dae 

‘ebruary nex’ 

The Trustees, after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSA¥D DOLLARS of have 
further resolved, that the wots of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE COMPANY, oF 
THE ISSUE OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representa. 
tives, on and after y: the Sth day of February next, from which date Interest 
Sues reon will Certificates to be at the & time of the payment, and can- 

Also, resolved, that a Dividend of tuty ree cent. be declared on the net amount of 

ed Premiums for the year ending December 3ist, 1360, for which ce: 
issued on and after Monday, the 15th of April next. - —s 
By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 


A. ©. RICHARDS, c. HADDEN, A. 8. BARNES, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, 7B HANTO 
W. M. RICH ARDS, F. W. MEYER, THOMAS E iN 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. EARLE, 
CE MILNOR, | A. WEBSON. H. 1 ATHERTON. 
r., . 4 Jo 
FREDERICK a ‘BETTS, WILLTAM KENT, bk. c WETMOR 
A . MOKGAN, P. H. VANDERV: b 

SANFORD COBB, Jr.. BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED EDWARDS. 

. H. MELLEN. JRHIAL READ, WILLIAM LECONEY. 


B. Ww. BULL. JOHN A. BAKTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Preiss I Divided to Policy Holders. 
EIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PA’ ry TO THE DEALERS 75 PER a oe 


the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liveral discount from standard ri 
No Liability is een by the Assured. 





ae LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
JOSEPH B, VARNU LEONARD APPLEBY BOWES R. McILV i- 
CILBERE L, BEEC KMAN, FRED K H. WOLCOTT, EDW Ano) MAOOm ‘B » 
WILLIA STRONG, DUDLEY B. FULLER, zone ©. Hi DRRSO. ’ 
TSON : 


CHARLES P. KIRKLAND, DANI&L PARISH, ATS 
re ye A. CONOVER, SaeAL pa aaoe BATES. 
URNEY, PH B. VARNUM, Jn. 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, 4.4 LOB’ER GRAHAM Ja. HENBEY. BUTLER, 
GEORGE W. HATCH, AMUEL D. BRADFORD, Jn. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 








FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM g1 UPWARD 
PATABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE In 











ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
sasued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
Mu. M oO F RGAN & SONs 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


ft Credit to Travell vallable i 
Issue Letters o lars. & able in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
= LETTERS OF oe FOR ae. AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of the world through the Messrs. Rorascuiip’s of Paris, Loudon, F rankfort, Vienna, and 
Naples, and their correspondents. 








JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


No. 8 Wall Street, New Work, 
Issus Cincutarm Lerrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 






ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Billa on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 
RICHARD BELL, - Bente for PA 
& A. OGILVIE, won de 2 "oenecee New York. 
FER FOR SALE, BILLS ON —— queer BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
PS par gy hee alegs 





CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, aa N at bee, ee Canada, 
and Mova Scots pur shaeed or Collected. T and 





GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT. ROOFING 
Has been thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
has been proved to be, LN EVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIM FOR IT—viz : 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
Bastards Seas tae ses aeseie Se - 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Traveilers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, a&s. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 

& EXCHANGE Co, 


D™, au ExPaEe To CALIvows OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
LANDR, by ie Mail Steamers of "oh and ih enc each month. » 
‘Oregon, aad tbe Sandwich Istande for eale at all timen, 








7 Bah ete bh Yh to the pabite as ene of the 
aod ie securides at present in the market. 


aGe Syne Devices 


the great trunk to dgttoms man 
naive and every imporiant pot ia a ag: with New rien a 
v _ of Houston. 


iT 
ta (he lines ranniug North and already completed, place New Y 





The Bonds 
on ist Ni b eS Seer eee cent. interest ; coupons payable sem!- 

peal on ist May and lst November, ia the Ouy of of New York. 
onal security for a = payment of the coupons, pending the completion of the 
ust deed, 15.00 sores of nnd, together with town 


—— val 
Yaad grants, and every inf 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


oe ae. uy weiertigat for maa} Jestte rn nn tne uYy.e 
mae Send for a descriptive Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished oon CALIFORNIA 
——— JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 
MINTON’S 
BENCAUSTIC TILES 
Soe CHIMNEY TOPS, 
ai we DRAIN PIPES, 

For Sale by 


olloway’s Piils.—Debility and Langues. —To remove the cause and pre- 
vent the effects is the true theory on which the treatment pursued by 

ese medicines is founded. yy arises from debility, and debility from 
the rishment uf the blood of the if 
from latter, the Pills are the best tonic medicines in use, », and for their puri- 
fying and sanative properties they : stand ~ 7 For sick headache, ner- 
vous disorders, enervation, g ,and d of spirits, they are che 








only re 
Sola rani Druggists at 25c., 62c., and $1 per Lox. 
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prospectuses, co les of charter, 
yUcaos 


C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, echante Eechenge, 


- ‘BILLS ON LONDON, 
TF FERCHASERS, AT SIXTY DATS SIGHT AND AT THRES 


mee WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
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- BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
p=" b COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS", CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN. 
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ands’ Sarsaparilia, is alike efficacious to check — 
paety, and to counteract actual disease. In cases of scrofula, cu 

eru liver and general debility, it will seedy 
the blood, remove all unhealthy secretions, and simultaneously 

action of the stomach and bowels, thereby —e many ph scorned 

arising from a derangement of the digestive functions. The ingredients com- 

ss sa celebrated iS senely Seing calienly Tagen Be unpleasant symptoms 

are 


od and sold by A.B. &D. Sanps, Draggists, 100 Fulton St., New York. 
said aien by ona. 
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